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In DEFENSE OF THE HisToRY OF EDUCATION 

One of the unfortunate developments in American education in 
recent years has been the neglect of the history of education as a 
professional subject. The reasons for this neglect are not difficult to 
discover. In the first place, for a great many years the students of 
the history of education confined their attention almost exclusively 
to the history of educational theory and philosophy, overlooking 
other vital phases of the subject. This extreme emphasis on phi- 
losophy is perhaps the chief reason why the history of education has 
fallen from its high estate. But there are other reasons. Soon after 
the opening of the present century emphasis on the need of scientific 
investigation of educational problems caused most young workers in 
the field to devote themselves to the mastery and the application of 
statistical and experimental procedures. To be sure, here and there 
a young person of ability was attracted to the history of education, 
but such was seldom the case. Moreover, history is an exacting mis- 
tress. To accomplish anything of importance requires years of care- 
ful, painstaking investigation. Rewards for scholarship are necessa- 
rily delayed; other lines of investigation offer quicker returns. The 
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fact is that young people will not master the methods of historical 
research and devote themselves to years of scholarly investigation 
unless they are made to feel that the work which they are doing is 
worth while and that it will be rewarded. 

Educators of this country can ill afford to continue their neglect 
of the past. There can never be a Bible without a book of Genesis. 
No professional group can afford to ignore the lessons of its experi- 
ence. No generation of teachers can be sufficient unto itself. Already 
there is evidence that we are paying the penalty of our ignorance of 
the past. Much of the conflict and confusion that characterizes 
American education today is directly chargeable to our chronological 
provincialism. 

In a recent issue of the Social Studies Professor Edgar B. Wesley, 
of the University of Minnesota, discusses some of the evidence and 
consequences of the general neglect of the history of teaching. We 
quote Professor Wesley: 

There is one profession that has slight curiosity about its past, that acts as 
though the law of continuity were nonexistent, that regards itself as created 
anew with each generation. Each practitioner of this art is fond of discovering 
all the fundamentals for himself, of setting at naught the skills, techniques, and 
methods of his predecessors, of relying wholly upon his own experience. Like 
quacks of all professions, he learns his art only by the practice of it. I refer, of 
course, to the teacher. Perhaps this sounds like a severe indictment of the pro- 
fession. Allow me to cite four types of evidence to prove that the profession as a 
whole is scornful of its past and pursues a course of assumed self-sufficiency. 

In the first place, the widespread practice of coining new words and phrases 
and of infusing new meanings into old terms is symptomatic of a disregard of the 
past. The growth of a technical vocabulary is a phenomenon of frequent occur- 
rence, and many terms used in education belong to this group, but others are 
apparently designed to promote particular viewpoints, to persuade rather than 
clarify, to color rather than describe, to give the impression of newness rather 
than designate well-known ideas. These new words tend to cluster about certain 
areas, such as the form of the organization of material, pupil activity, the cur- 
riculum, and the teacher-pupil relationship. In the organization of material, for 
example, we have subjects, correlation, concentration, articulation, integration, 
fusion, topic, problem, project, and unification. And single words are sometimes 
inadequate, and the coiner of the new terminology gives us such phrases as core 
curriculum, real-life situations, partial fusion, complete integration, problem- 
project, and systematic correlation. 

Some recent educators have discovered the fact that the schools were de- 
signed for the pupils. This epoch-making discovery has led to the invention of 
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a new terminology. Pupil activity, creative projects, self-chosen tasks, pupil- 
initiated problems, purposeful activities, and other revolutionary principles have 
been discovered, recognized, and labeled. This process was carried on in appar- 
ent ignorance of ancient and modern practices of a similar nature... . . 

The second type of evidence which leads me to say that teachers are scornful 
of their professional history is the derogatory comparisons which are so frequent- 
ly drawn between present practices and those of the past. It seems to be difficult 
for the progressive teacher to realize that his predecessors also tried to organize 
materials clearly, to motivate the pupil, to discover apt and unique devices for 
presentation. He is therefore likely to visualize teachers of preceding generations 
as dry, dull, tedious, plodding drillmasters, utterly devoid of psychological in- 
sight—the natural enemies of childhood. .... 

The phrase “progressive education” furnishes another instance of this type 
of pedagogical reformation. Its philosophy seems to rest upon the assumed dis- 
covery of the true nature of the child and upon the implications of this discovery. 
It is true that the success of the new procedure has been demonstrated mostly 
by such contrasts as the following: rigid, formal, unpsychological as opposed to 
natural, informal, and psychologically appealing. One who is skeptical of the 
advantages of modern improvements finds himself in the awkward position of 
advocating an “unnatural” instead of a “natural” curriculum; a “slavish’’ in- 
stead of a “free” atmosphere; an imposed “task” instead of a “freely chosen 
project’’; an “illogical” instead of a “psychological” organization; and a “fabri- 
cated confusion” instead of “real-life situations.”’ Thus progressive education 
scores a verbal victory. 

A third reason for saying that the teacher defies his past is to be found in the 
reports of committees and conferences. These official groups have been con- 
cerned almost wholly with content and with the form which this content should 
assume in the classroom. Ignoring the fact that the art of teaching is rather old 
and that a study of it might throw some light upon how to achieve success, these 
reports stressed “what” to teach and said little about “how” to teach. They 
cast out a few allusions to the intimate tie between method and content. They 
saw clearly that method cannot function in a vacuum, that it must function 
through content. They failed to point out the equally significant fact that meth- 
od cannot function even through content in an empty room. Method functions 
through content for someone. In other words, national committees, by omitting 
or minimizing method, have furthered the notion among teachers that the way 
to learn to teach history is to study history. “(Know your content and method 
will take care of itself,’ has been said so often that it no longer elicits thought. 
It is a stereotyped reaction, a sanctified shibboleth. It is possessed of that mar- 
velous vitality which error seems to have. 

I hasten to point out that this indictment of committees does not apply to 
the recent Commission of the American Historical Association, for it has pro- 


’ vided for a whole volume on the subject of method. 


My fourth proof that the neglect of the history of teaching is the besetting sin 
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of pedagogy is to be found in the general attitude of teachers toward the history 
of education. Repeated surveys of the teaching of this subject indicate its de- 
cline, its unpopularity, its futility. This condition may be due to the poor prep- 
aration of the professors of the history of education, to the poor quality of the 
content, or to the lack of pertinency in the content. It is fairly clear that the 
history of past teaching does not function in the practice of the typical teacher. 
Scorned and neglected by the historians, the historical approach to education 
has been all but rejected by the educators also. This result seems strange. His- 
torians are generally supposed to have some faith in the utility of history. One 
might then expect them to have faith in the historical approach to, what is for 
many of them, a bread-winning sideline. Regardless of the responsibility for the 
failure of history to function in the field of education, one must lament such an 
outcome. 





TRENDS IN SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


The State School Legislative Reference Service of the National 
Education Association has made available in mimeographed form an 
abstract of a study of recent trends in state school legislation pre- 
pared by Walter D. Cocking, commissioner of education in Tennes- 
see. The summary of the major trends is quoted below. 


Since 1900 the states have assumed more direct responsibility for controlling 
and financing the programs of education. This procedure has resulted in in- 
creased legislation dealing with various phases of the school program. In this 
brief study it has been impossible to deal with all important problems, but the 
trends as revealed by the data presented may be summarized as follows: 

1. More than half of the states have adopted new forms of taxation to either 
replace or supplement the property tax. 

2. Through the adoption of equalization plans most of the states have indi- 
cated an interest in providing an adequate school program for all children, but 
only a few states have been willing to pay for more than 30 per cent of the cost of 
this program. 

3. Legislatures have enacted many provisions requiring that certain subjects 
shall be included in the school curriculum. However, the tendency in recent 
years has been to delegate to state school officials the responsibility of determin- 
ing and regulating the curriculum. 

4. There has been a gradual increase in the number of states requiring that 
textbooks be provided at public expense. 

5. Most state boards of education have not been delegated the responsibility 
of selecting textbooks. 

6. There has been a rather uniform development in the regulations affecting 
compulsory attendance. The period of time for compulsory attendance has been 
extended, and the requirements for labor permits have become more stringent. 
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7. Most states have assumed the control of teacher certification and have 
raised the minimum requirements for initial certificates. 

8. Approximately 50 per cent of the states have adopted ubecntione 
systems. 

9. Progress has been made since 1900 in developing state salary schedules, 
but since 1930 teachers have been required to bear a significant part of the 
reductions in local and state governmental costs. 

10. Ex officio members are being eliminated from state boards of education. 

11. There has been little change in the method of selecting the chief state 
school officer. 

12. Very little progress has been made in the development of larger local 
school units. 

13. Few states have enacted provisions regulating school transportation. 

14. Many states have reorganized their state programs of higher education 
and have unified the control of all institutions under one state board. 


The following statement is made with respect to trends in state 
legislation affecting the teaching personnel. 


According to [the accompanying] table significant progress has been made 
in setting a minimum requirement of two years beyond high-school graduation 
for all initial elementary certificates. Prior to 1900 state boards and state de- 
partments of education had very little to do with the issuing of teachers’ certifi- 
cates. As may be seen from the table, only five state departments of education 
issued all certificates to teachers in 1900. In 1933 this number had increased to 
thirty-nine. These data are evidence that states have now assumed most of the 
responsibility for determining the qualifications of teaching personnel. 

Another important problem which has been given much attention is that of 
the turnover and tenure of teachers. Many proposals have been made concern- 
ing teacher-tenure legislation, but the table indicates that in most states legis- 
lation has not yet been enacted concerning indefinite tenure of teachers. An 
effort has been exerted for the development of state-wide retirement systems. 
Definite progress was made between 1900 and 1926 along this line. Since the 
depression began, little progress has been made in the development of retirement 
programs. 

The State School Legislative Reference Service also supplies infor- 
mation with respect to educational legislation during 1935. The so- 
called “high-spots” in 1935 school legislation are described as follows: 

Forty-seven state legislatures met in regular or special session during 1935. 
Important new school laws were adopted in thirty-nine states. Several new 
plans for financing schools were inaugurated. Michigan, Ohio, and Alabama, 


among other states, established minimum school programs. State aid for schools 
was redistributed in New Jersey, Oklahoma, Vermont, and other states. A num- 
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ber of states, including Washington, Missouri, North Carolina, and Texas, con- 
siderably increased state support for education. Teachers’ minimum salaries 
were established or restored by Indiana, New Jersey, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 
Tenure provisions were strengthened for certain areas in California, New York, 
and Oregon, and retirement benefits increased or extended in California, Illinois, 
and Pennsylvania. Six states (Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, New York, Pennsyl- 
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* Information not complete for 1934. 
¢ Only in two states are all teachers affected. 


vania, and South Dakota) initiated surveys of public education, emphasizing 
general problems, school revenue, state aid, employment of teachers, or higher 
education. Idaho, Indiana, Utah, and Wyoming ratified the federal Child- 
Labor Amendment. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM IN ENGLAND 


In 1931 the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, instituted a 
series of international conferences on examinations. The countries 
represented at the first conference were England, Scotland, France, 
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Germany, Switzerland, and the United States. In each of the Euro- 
pean countries represented, committees were set up under grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation to investigate the prevailing system 
of examinations. From time to time other conferences have been 
held. 

A recent publication by Sir Philip Hartog and E. C. Rhodes, en- 
titled An Examination of Examinations, summarizes an extensive in- 
vestigation of the system of examinations now employed in England. 
The main object of the investigation in England was “to test the 
concurrence of the marking of a number of examination scripts [an- 
swer books] by a number of independent examiners, or, in certain 
cases, by two independent boards of examiners.” All the scripts used 
had been written by candidates in the course of an ordinary exami- 
nation, and in every case papers were graded by examiners who had 
had experience in grading papers of the kind being graded. All ex- 
aminers were paid in accordance with the usual scale for marking 
papers. The results of the investigation are devastating to the idea 
that there is any high degree of reliability in English examinations. 
For educators everywhere the results of this investigation are sig- 
nificant; for English educators they are particularly disturbing be- 
cause of the very great importance that attaches to their system of 
examinations. “It guards the gates that lead from elementary edu- 
cation to intermediate and secondary education, from secondary 
education to the universities, the professions, and many business 
careers, from the elementary and middle stages of professional edu- 
cation to professional life.” 

We quote the summary statement with respect to the reliability 
of School Certificate Examinations in History. 

Fifteen scripts were selected which had been awarded exactly the same 
“middling” mark by the School Certificate authority concerned, and these 
scripts were marked in turn and independently by fifteen examiners, who were 
asked to assign to them both marks and awards of failure, pass, and credit. After 
an interval which varied with the different examiners, but was not less than 
twelve nor more than nineteen months in any instance, the same scripts, after 
being renumbered, were marked again by fourteen out of the fifteen original 
examiners (one examiner being unable to serve again). The fourteen examiners 


assured us that they had kept no record of their previous work, and this was 
indeed obvious from the results. 
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Whereas the scripts had been all allotted the same moderate mark by the 
original examining body, they were allotted by the fifteen examiners on the first 
occasion forty-three different marks out of a maximum of ninety-six, varying 
from twenty-one to seventy. On the second occasion the total number of the 
different marks was forty-four, and the marks varied from sixteen to seventy- 
one. There is no space here to analyze the differences of the marks allotted by 
the various examiners to the same candidates. In one case the difference was 
thirty marks out of the maximum of ninety-six. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the investigation is this: On each occa- 
sion the examiners awarded not only numerical marks, but the verdict of failure, 
pass, or credit. In comparing the two sets of awards, we can only take into 
account the 14 examiners who acted on both occasions. On each occasion the 14 
examiners awarded a total of 210 verdicts to the 15 candidates. It was found 
that in 92 cases out of the 210 the individual examiners gave a different verdict 
on the second occasion from the verdict awarded on the first. 

In nine cases candidates were moved two classes up or down. One examiner 
changed his verdict in regard to eight candidates out of the fifteen. Yet he only 
varied his average by a unit, and he awarded the same number of failure marks, 
one less pass, and one more credit. Such irregularity of judgment is not only 
formidable, but it is one which would not be detected by any ordinary analysis. 
Statistically his results on the two occasions were almost the same, but the fate 
he allotted to half the candidates was different. 

In some cases the examiners altered their general standard on the second 
occasion. One examiner moved eight candidates down a class, and one down 
two classes. Another examiner moved seven candidates down a class. Of the 
fourteen examiners there is only one who was exceptionally steady and whose 
numerical mark never varied by more than seven out of one hundred. 

It may well be asked, in view of the extreme differences of these results, what 
validity can be attached to the marking of School Certificate History: papers. 
It is perfectly true that, as Professor Spearman has pointed out, validity and 
“teliability” or concurrence of marking are by no means equivalent terms, but 
no process of measurement can be valid when it yields such discrepant results in 
the hands of the same examiners on two different occasions. 


English educators are convinced that their system of examinations 
needs improvement. The following quotation, however, reveals that 
they are not disposed to abandon the essay for the so-called ‘“‘objec- 
tive” type of examination. 

The question may at once be asked: Should examinations be abolished? If 
not, what remedies can be suggested? 

The committee are clearly opposed to the root and. branch policy. They are 
of opinion that examinations as a test of efficiency are necessary. They are 
further of opinion that, in addition to those examinations which yield identical 
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results when applied by different examiners (e.g. “new-type” or ‘“‘objective’’ ex- 
aminations), the traditional “essay’’ examination should be preserved. But they 
hold that it is as impracticable to recommend an a priori cure for the defects of 
the present examination system as it would be to recommend an a priori cure 
for a disease. It is only by careful and systematic experiment that methods of 
examination can be devised not liable to the distressing uncertainties of the 
present system. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Despite the fact that the one-room school is, as a rule, expensive 
and inefficient, it is still numerically the dominant type of school in 
the United States. The following statement relating to one-room 
schools by Emery M. Foster, chief of the Statistical Division of the 
United States Office of Education, is quoted from a recent issue of 
School Life. 


For the United States as a whole, 57.6 per cent of all public-school buildings 
were one-room in 1933-34 (see table [on pages 570-71]). This percentage de- 
creased from 60.1 per cent in 1930. If the country is divided into nine divisions, 
the West North Central states have the highest percentage of one-room schools, 
78.2 per cent. Every state in this division is organized on the district basis, and 
every state except one has 75 per cent or more of its schools of the one-room type, 
and Missouri, the remaining state has 74.4 per cent one-room schools. Of the 
eight states having 75 per cent or more one-room schools, six are in the West 
North Central division. The three Pacific states averaged 26.9 per cent one- 
room schools, and the four West South Central states averaged only 36.6 per 
cent one-room schools. 

The eight states having the largest percentage of one-room schools in 1933-34 
were: South Dakota, 88.5; North Dakota, 80.9; Nebraska, 80.3; Wisconsin, 
79.4; Iowa, 78.0; Kansas, 76.2; Minnesota, 75.8; Montana, 75.0. 

The seven states having less than 25 per cent one-room schools in 1933-34 
were: Utah, 9.0; New Jersey, 11.0; Massachusetts, 14.6; Rhode Island, 14.6; 
California, 17.4; Arizona, 21.3; Texas, 24.8. 


GUIDES FOR THE EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 
One of the most wholesome changes that has taken place in the 
schools of this country during the past two decades has been the in- 
creasing emphasis on what may be called the “library method of in- 
struction.” The better schools have abandoned excessive reliance on 
the restricted content of textbooks and are providing pupils with a 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ONE-ROOM PUBLIC-SCHOOL 


BUILDINGS 1933-34 AND COMPARISON WITH 1929-30 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ONE-ROOM PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 1933-34 AND COMPARISON WITH 
1929-30—Continued 
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|| Statistics, 1928. 


rich and wide variety of instructional materials. This increasing em- 
phasis on richness and variety of materials of instruction necessarily 
modifies the function of the school library. In fact, the library be- 
comes the functional center of much that goes on in the school. Ob- 
viously the success of the library service in the elementary school 
will depend on the degree of understanding that superintendents, 
principals, and teachers have of the function of the library and of 
their respective relations to its organization and administration. 
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Two recently published bulletins should prove especially helpful 
to school officers and teachers, as well as to school librarians. The 
first of these, entitled The Library in the Elementary School, is pub- 
lished by the State Department of Education of California. The bul- 
letin was prepared by a well-qualified group comprised of librarians, 
representing the California Library Association and the School Li- 
brary Association of California, and of educators primarily engaged 
in elementary-school work. The following paragraphs quoted from 
the Preface indicate the major purposes that the committee had in 
mind in preparing the bulletin. 


To prepare material on the place and use of the library in the elementary 
school for the guidance of teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 

To indicate desirable standards for the training of elementary teachers in the 
areas of library usage, in children’s literature, and in the function of the elemen- 
tary-school library in modern education 

The bulletin is designed to give in brief scope the place of the library in the 
modern elementary school, its organization and administration for use by ele- 
mentary-school administrators, supervisors, and teachers. The professional li- 
brarian will be familiar with the techniques presented, but the adaptation of 
these techniques to the elementary-school situation and the relation of the li- 
brary to the school may be of service to the trained librarian. 


The general content of the bulletin is indicated by the chapter 
headings: “The Organization and Administration of the Elemen- 
tary School Library,” “The Training of Librarians and Teachers for 
Library Service in the Elementary School,” “Book Selection and 
Order Routines,” “Preparation of Books for the Shelves,” “The 
Physical Preparation, Care, and Mending of Books,” “The Library 
Room,” and “Reading Guidance and Instruction in the Use of the 
Library.” Each chapter is followed by a selected bibliography. 

The second bulletin, entitled Aids in Book Selection for Elementary 
School Libraries, was prepared by Edith A. Lathrop and is published 
as Pamphlet Number 65 of the United States Office of Education. 
Persons who are responsible for the selection of books for elementary- 
school libraries will find this pamphlet an indispensable guide. Its 
content is arranged under the following major topics: “Aids Avail- 
able through State Agencies,” “Lists Issued by Boards of Educa- 
tion,” “Services of Public Libraries,” “Services of the American Li- 
brary Association,” “Other Sources,” “Guides to New Books,” and 
“Other Available Publications on School Libraries.” 
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A Cueck List FOR THE APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL-BOARD 
POLICIES IN THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 

The following statement by J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Michigan, is quoted from a recent 
issue of the Kansas Teacher. 

In order that school boards may appraise their policies in the selection of 
teachers, this article presents a check list of practices that illustrate good pro- 
cedures followed in some of the better school systems. These practices empha- 
size the importance of the function of the board of education in establishing 
policies and in appraising the results, and define the responsibility that the 
superintendent of schools should assume in carrying out the policies defined by 
the board of education. Some of the practices involve controversial issues on 
which there may be marked differences of opinion, but a discussion of these 
issues is likely to result in improved practice. The list was prepared originally 
for use in the “Michigan Handbook on Teacher Employment,”’ which has been 
issued in tentative form by the Michigan Educational Planning Commission. 
The list, with a few modifications and additions, follows: 

1. The board will expect the superintendent to take the full responsibility for 
initiating and making all nominations of teachers. 

2. The board will expect each candidate to file with the superintendent a 
formal application on the regular form that has been approved by the board. 

3. The board will refer all candidates and all correspondence regarding candi- 
dates to the office of the superintendent. 

4. The board will reserve the right to reject any or all nominations and to 
require the superintendent to submit new ones. 

5. The board will not permit discrimination in favor of a local candidate but 
will select the best candidate regardless of residence. 

6. The board will not look with favor on the nomination of a candidate who 
is a near relative of the superintendent or of a member of the board. 

7. The board will expect the superintendent to try to fill a vacancy by the 
recommendation of a candidate with as high or higher qualifications than his 
or her predecessor. 

8. The board will adopt a statement of its minimum requirements for selec- 
tion for different kinds of teaching, with special reference to standards of prepa- 
ration, experience, previous success, health, and related matters. 

9. The board will require the superintendent to have a personal interview 
with a candidate before recommending him to the board, or to submit adequate 
reasons for waiving this requirement in a given case. 

10. The board, in filling the more important positions, will allow traveling 
expense to the superintendent for the purpose of interviewing and observing 
the work of promising candidates. 

11. The board will hold the superintendent responsible for securing all essen- 
tial information concerning the personality, the health, the preparation, and the 
experience of a candidate before making a recommendation to the board. 
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- 12. The board will expect the superintendent to guarantee that a candidate 
will possess a legal teacher’s certificate before he undertakes his duties as a 
teacher. : 

13. The board will consider as strictly confidential all discussions and recom- 
mendations relating to candidates, especially local candidates. 

14. The board will report only the information that a certain teacher has 
been employed and will not give to newspapers or in other ways make public 
the names of candidates rejected. 

15. The board will expect the superintendent to furnish evidence of the most 
critical care in all matters pertaining to the selection of teachers, including some 
account of his criteria of judgment of candidates. 

16. The board will place a very high value on the success of the superintend- 
ent in selecting as competent teachers as the policies of the board will permit. 

It is suggested that a superintendent of schools prepare copies of the foregoing 
list and use it as a basis of discussion with the board of education. Such dis- 
cussion should lead to the re-examination of present policies. Ii: many instances 
it may be found that a board of education has never formulated any policies 
relating to the selection of teachers and has never attempted any appraisal of 
results. In such instances the board is blamable for its failure to recognize the 
importance of a well-defined set of policies relating to the selection of the in- 
structional staff. Real expertness in the selection of teachers should be the goal 
of every superintendent of schools, but such expertness cannot be secured with- 
out the sympathetic and intelligent co-operation of the board of education. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE FOR TEXTBOOK-MAKING OF 
THE NEWER CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION’ 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


Textbooks have increased greatly in size since earlier times when 
the amount of material covered in school courses was very meager. 
This increase in size means that there is a demand for rich content. 
The new demand is due in part to the increased ability of pupils in 
schools and students in colleges to read and thus gain knowledge by 
independent study. Some years ago my attention was drawn to a 
statement made in 1898 by President Eliot. He said: 


I procured two careful estimates of the time it would take a graduate of a 
high school to read aloud consecutively all the books which are read in this [ele- 
mentary] school during six years, including the history, the reading lessons in 
geography, and the book on manners. The estimates were made by two per- 
sons reading aloud at a moderate rate, and reading everything that the children 
in most of the rooms of that school have been supposed to read during their 
entire course of six years. The time occupied in doing this reading was forty- 
six hours.? 


It is well known that today such a statement would not be in 
keeping with the facts. Pupils in present-day elementary schools 
read ten times as much as Eliot found pupils reading in 1898. 

There is another reason why textbooks have grown larger. The 
range of scholarship is much broader today than it was even half a 
generation ago. In geography, for example, it is not enough for a 
book to give the list of products of a country and a description of its 
boundaries, as did the textbooks of 1910. Some of us can recall the 
old geographies which had length and breadth so as to accommodate 
maps but little extension in the third dimension and in information. 
History was also compacted in the earlier days into a volume which 
was concise and dogmatic. It was perfectly certain in the minds of 

« A paper read on February 23, 1936, before a conference of publishers and a com- 
mittee of the National Council of Education. 

2 Charles William Eliot, Educational Reform, p. 185. New York: Century Co., 1898. 
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early writers of history that England was unqualifiedly in the wrong 
in the Revolutionary period. It is easy when one has only a few 
ideas in the field of history to couch denunciations in short, pithy 
sentences. In modern textbooks on history England is brought to 
the bar but is allowed a hearing and the hearing consumes space. 
Even the arithmetics are more bulky than they used to be. There is 
a mild effort to make them attractive. Only increase in volume can 
achieve this end. 

The enlargement of textbooks has resulted in very general aban- 
donment of the formal methods of teaching which were prevalent in 
former times. When textbooks were short, modeled after the cate- 
chism, pupils could be expected, and were expected, to learn by 
heart all that was in them. Perhaps a more forcible way of putting 
the case is to say that teachers could repeat all that was in the books. 
When the contents of mental life expanded, as they did with the ex- 
pansion of civilization, the methods of teaching automatically 
changed from methods demanding memorizing to something else. 

The something else to which modern schools have come is con- 
fusingly complex. I read with great interest the paper presented at 
the last meeting of this group by a leading publisher of schoolbooks 
in which educators were told in no uncertain terms that they ought 
to settle down to the use in each course of a standard textbook. I 
repeat, I read the paper with great interest. I do not agree with 
what was said, and I do not have the slightest expectation that it will 
influence practice. The fact is that there is no agreement these days 
as to what a course should include. I realize that the situation is dis- 
tressing to publishers. I am myself disturbed at times by the violent 
disagreements among educational leaders. When [I listen to the pro- 
nouncements of Kilpatrick and Bagley, I am convinced that it is im- 
possible to induce them and their followers to use the same plan of 
teaching, and certainly it is impossible to find any textbook on which 
the two could agree as a safe guide for a given course. What am I, 
who am not a dogmatist—at least not a dogmatist of the two schools 
referred to—to do? If those of us in the Middle West can no longer 
look for papal bulls from the East, does it not seem clear that the 
day of a single textbook for each course is past? The day of standard, 
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universally acceptable reading materials of moderate compass passed 
with the invention of the internal-combustion engine. 

There are two procedures which are being adopted in different 
quarters at the present time in the effort to overcome the formalism 
of earlier days. One is to abandon altogether systematic teaching 
and with it all textbooks. The so-called “activity school” takes the 
position that life is not a neatly arranged sequence of problems in 
arithmetic and geography but a highly complex medley of happen- 
ings in which arithmetic and geography are so intimately combined 
that it is a mistake to mislead children in the schools by dividing 
their thinking into compartmentalized specialities. The activity 
school aims to arrange its instruction in the sequences dictated by 
the lives of children. There is another name for this kind of school 
program. The child-centered school is hardly to be distinguished 
from the activity school. 

The publishers are having a bad time with the activity school and 
the child-centered school. The activities and children in Rochester 
do not seem to correspond closely with the activities and children in 
Bronxville. Rural children and city children live in different worlds. 
The coal miners of West Virginia and the dam-construction workers 
in the Tennessee Valley approach the world from different points of 
view. 

It can very properly be conceded that the activity school and the 
child-centered school are right in demanding that teachers pay atten- 
tion to the environment and that they draw illustrative materials 
from the pupils’ surroundings. I hope that what I am saying will 
not be interpreted by anyone as a confession of adherence on my 
part to the creed of the radicals who want to dispense with all sys- 
tem and all organization of instructional materials. My psychology 
teaches me that the processes of education, while using illustrative 
materials that vary from locality to locality, must make pupils 
conscious of certain fundamental principles which are not to be con- 
founded with concrete examples. We are not here, however, to dis- 
cuss psychological doctrines. We are here to ask how the multi- 
plicity of educational theories affects the textbook business. The 
answer to the question which this meeting is asked to consider is 
clear. If all the schools of the United States became activity schools 
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or child-centered schools, there would have to be a publisher for 
every sixteenth section of every township. 

There is a second and less extreme position than that of the child- 
centered propagandist. Many a school is today experimenting with 
the library method of teaching. One of my good friends who is a 
book publisher told me not long ago that fewer orders are now com- 
ing in for collateral reading material than for basic textbooks. He 
went on to say that the orders do, indeed, favor those basic text- 
books which make the largest concessions to the demand for exten- 
sive reading. 

My reaction to this report is that it is likely to mislead the think- 
ing of publishers. I interpret the curtailment of collateral reading— 
if such is actually taking place—to economic conditions, not to edu- 
cational trends. Schools have been forced to economize to such an 
extent that they cannot afford many books. The result is that they 
have been estopped for the time being from doing anything but 
keeping alive. The basic textbook is a small library. Note, if you 
will, that the basic textbooks which are being called for are those 
which have, so far as single books can, the characteristics of the 
library. It is the library idea which shines through the dark cloud 
of poverty. As soon as the schools have the necessary money, the 
library method of teaching is, in my judgment, sure to become 
prevalent. 

If the conclusion which I have stated has truth in it, the question 
at once arises: What is the library method? The broad statement 
that the library method is likely to be generally adopted does not in 
itself mean very much for there are as many different kinds of li- 
braries as there were formerly kinds of basic textbooks. 

I can hardly hope to catalogue to the satisfaction of all publishers 
the different kinds of school libraries, but I will mention a few of 
the kinds known to all of us. There is the encyclopedia library. 
Among the school encyclopedias there are different types. Some 
have many pictures, including colored plates; some emphasize text. 

A second type of school library includes books which discard the 
conventional classifications of history, geography, and economics 
and present in sweeping outlines philosophical views about the 
world in general. . 
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A third type of school library is made up of books in which the 
masterpieces of literature have been reproduced in simplified form. 
Vocabularies and sentence structures have been made over so as to 
make the standard literary works easily intelligible to elementary- 
school pupils. 

A fourth type of school library consists of brief booklets or even 
pamphlets each of which treats in summary fashion a single limited 
topic. 

There may be other types of school libraries to which the foregoing 
classification does not do justice. Certainly anyone who goes into the 
book market where children’s books are on display just before 
Christmas or anyone who looks over the new readers offered to 
schools in unprecedented abundance will be convinced that the 
library method is making advances but not along any single, well- 
defined path. 

The essence of the library method of teaching is that it opens to 
the pupil great collections of ideas rather than meager collections of 
dogmatic statements. It is not likely that this essential purpose of 
the library method will be interpreted in the same way by different 
educators and different publishers. We are in a period of experimen- 
tation. The partisans of one interpretation of the library method are 
often unable to see any good in the interpretations adopted by those 
who do not belong to their party. The result is a state of chaos or at 
least near-chaos in the schools. I do not believe that chaos can be 
dispelled by going back to ancient traditions any more than I would 
expect to correct the difficulties of the railroads of the country by 
going back to the construction of canals. The way to correct the 
chaos is to arrive at a general understanding of the fact that the 
schools of the country are passing through a period of experimenta- 
tion. Everyone ought to try to cultivate an attitude of hospitality 
for everything that anyone is trying. 

I am encouraged to believe that publishers can find much ground 
for optimism in the present situation. In the long run there is going 
to be even greater expansion of reading materials than has already 
taken place. I believe that this expansion will go far beyond what 
is now thought by most of us to be indicated by present book sales. 
At this point I come to the part of my paper which I am able to 
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formulate with much less confidence than I feel for what I have said 
in earlier paragraphs. I am going to venture, however, on the 
hazardous undertaking of advising publishers with regard to their 
duty and opportunities. I frankly confess that I am an amateur in 
the book business, and I shall not be at all offended if some friend 
in this company tells me so. I ask only that reference to my alleged 
incompetency be expressed in the courteous language commonly em- 
ployed in the highly competitive book trade. 

I think publishers should stop aiming at large adoptions of a 
single book in a given field and should concentrate on the effort to 
cultivate among boards of education and school people in general 
the idea that children have a right to many books in each field. I 
think that publishers should deliberately seek several good books in 
each field and should publish them with the idea clearly in mind that 
every school should be supplied with more than a single standard 
textbook in any one field. 

I read among the statements issued by publishers the bitter com- 
plaints which are made because school systems spend so small a 
fraction of their budgets on books. I sympathize very heartily with 
the idea that schools and colleges should spend as much for libraries 
as for laboratories. The fact is that book publishers have encouraged 
parsimony, the natural attitude of all taxpayers, by failing to preach 
the true gospel of library equipment of schools. 

There is a second piece of advice which I have to offer publishers. 
In my judgment, a high degree of flexibility ought to be introduced 
into school practice. There are books in history which are excellent 
in their treatment of the evolution of governmental institutions. 
There are other books which have better discussions of industries 
and their growth. The difficulty with a great many books is that 
they are leveled down to mediocrity because each publisher feels that 
each book which he publishes must cover all phases of the subject 
with which it deals rather than limit itself to that phase which the 
author is most competent to treat. I am trying to suggest that pub- 
lishers offer to the schools small units of reading matter rather than 
general compendiums. 

I am sure that by this time some of you are thinking of my recom- 
mendations as the vaporings of an impractical visionary. Some of 
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you are thinking that the cost of the program which I am suggesting 
is preposterous. Of course, I shall not try to deny that the multi- 
plication of books involves financial outlays of a new kind on the 
part of publishers and on the part of schools. Please note that I said 
“outlays of a new kind”; I did not say merely “outlays of greater 
amounts.” I am not afraid of expenditures by schools in greater 
amounts for material which is of value; nor am I pessimistic about 
the future in this respect—I think I can point out some of the ways 
in which economies can be effected to balance in some measure the 
increases in expenditures for books which are inevitable. 

I am told that an ordinary schoolbook cannot be sold after it is 
five years old unless the publisher at least professes to have revised 
it. There are, I am sure, units of instruction that do not need to be 
revised every five years. Revision is, of course, necessary whenever 
new ideas appear. The new ideas usually supplement rather than 
destroy older ideas. Why not put the additions to a subject in the 
form of small units and thus keep the school library up to date rather 
than continue the pernicious and wasteful habit of overhauling a 
whole collection of topics every five years for the purpose of fooling 
people with the idea that one is publishing a new book? 

I have ventured at earlier meetings of this group to characterize 
the textbook business as perhaps the most highly competitive business 
in the United States. Great numbers of high-powered sales agents and 
sales devices are abroad in the textbook business of this country. 
There is danger in the methods now in use because they destroy 
public confidence in schoolbook publishers. I heard a prominent 
member of a board of education say some time ago that the school 
system with which he was connected was very slow in paying for 
schoolbooks because the publishers were not carrying on their busi- 
ness with due regard for the interests of the public. The statement 
which I have just repeated is not one which I would be willing to 
sponsor. I have repeated it merely for the purpose of stimulating 
publishers to think of methods of educating boards of education to 
see the importance of converting the public to look at the whole text- 
book business from a new point of view—from the point of view that 
schools are the homes of libraries rather than merely of textbooks. 
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There is another advantage which would be gained, I believe, if 
all instructional materials used in schools were so transformed as to 
lay emphasis on small units rather than complete textbooks of the 
conventional type. At present the ordinary teacher does not have 
the courage to contribute to the teaching materials of the school 
beyond preparing lessons for his or her own class. The preparation 
of a complete textbook is a formidable task. It is undertaken only 
under very special conditions by a teacher who has had long expe- 
rience or is stimulated by unusual circumstances. A great many 
excellent formulations of individual lessons are entirely lost because 
the habit of putting individual lessons into permanent form has 
never been cultivated in the American educational system. There is 
a consequent deplorable lack of initiative among ordinary teachers. 
By bringing out this fact in the present connection, I do not mean 
to imply that publishers alone are responsible for the situation. I 
am sure that the whole educational system must assume the re- 
sponsibility for stifling the initiative of teachers. My plea is that the 
publishers contribute to a major reform by devising ways of arousing 
competent teachers to the opportunity and duty of preparing com- 
paratively short lessons which require investigation but do not re- 
quire the ambitious series of investigations necessary for the prepa- 
ration of a pretentious book. 

What I have attempted to say can perhaps be summarized in the 
statement that there are trends clearly visible in the newer concepts 
of education to which the authors and publishers of instructional 
materials may well give heed. The trends are all in the direction of 
expansion. Expansion gives range and breadth to teaching. It sup- 
plies incentives for initiative and independent work to both pupils 
and teachers. It furnishes an opportunity to publishers to experi- 
ment. It opens the way for education of the public to a wholly new 
attitude about schoolbooks as the essential means of classroom 
teaching. It contains the promise of expansion for the textbook busi- 
ness and of a new, less violently competitive form of this business. 
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EDUCATIONAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTORS IN 
READING READINESS. I 





CHARLES A. SMITH 
Public Schools, Ventura, California 


MYRTLE R. JENSEN 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 





THE PROBLEM 


Reading readiness is a problem that is receiving much attention 
from educators, psychologists, physiologists, and others interested 
in child growth and development. There is, however, an apparent 
conflict between common practice and the findings of research. 
Findings in the fields of psychology and physiology tend to point to 
the advisability of postponing the beginning of the reading process, 
while educational practice tends toward the requirement of more 
reading at an early age. The purpose of this article is to point out 
present trends in the beginning of the reading process, to indicate 
the more important psychological and physiological factors involved 
in reading, and to summarize and evaluate the evidence bearing on 
reading readiness. 

Reading readiness means the maturation of all the mental, 
physical, and emotional factors involved in the reading process. 
Regardless of the chronological age of the child, the point at which 
the child’s growth and development have brought about proper 
maturation of these factors should be the point at which the reading 
process begins. To take wholly into account these factors would 
necessitate changes in the school curriculum and school program in 
order to adjust instruction to the needs of each child and to make 
provision for many more types of educational activity at the first- 
grade level. The adoption of such a program would undoubtedly 
eliminate much of the present retardation and remedial work nec- 
essarily carried on in the majority of schools. 
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Educators, psychologists, and physiologists believe that the child 
should not be taught reading until he is psychologically and physio- 
logically equipped for the process. General practice does not 
harmonize with this belief because of the fact that the traditional 
age for entering Grade I is six years. The chief function of Grade I 
has been and still is, in most places, to teach the child to read, little 
account being taken of his psychological and physiological develop- 
ment. Standards set in courses of study call for a maximum attain- 
ment in reading. Teaching standards and the practice of giving 
standard tests in most up-to-date schools call for high attainment 
in reading skills at lower levels. Many new superior textbooks, read- 
ing books, and other reading materials are being published constant- 
ly and brought into the school to serve as additional incentives for 
teachers and pupils to attain the highest possible reading ability. 
The activity program calls for and develops many new stimulating 
reading situations. Competition urges both pupils and teachers on to 
higher and higher attainments in reading.: Parents bring pressure to 
bear on the school in the belief that the ability to read at an early 
age is a sign that their children are as well equipped as other children. 
On some aspects of the reading-readiness problem experimental data 
are entirely lacking; on other aspects scientific data are meager and 
unsatisfactory; and the data available are, on the whole, scattered 
and unusable for those actually engaged in teaching. 

Thus, at the outset the problem is complicated and many sided. 
There is much work for the scientist and the educator. The scientist 
must set up and carry on investigations to determine the exact na- 
ture of all psychological and physiological factors implicated in the 
reading process. He must determine when each of these factors 
reaches a stage of maturation necessary for reading and then set up 
standards of practice in usable form for the educational workers in 
the field. The educator must then set about revising school curricu- 
lums and programs in order that these may take into account the 
findings of the scientist. The school curriculum and program must 
be so adjusted that the time and energies of pupils and teachers can 
be utilized to gain the best possible results. Some few beginnings 
have been made, but much remains to be done. 
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EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 


A review of thirty-seven of the forty-eight state courses and nu- 
merous city courses of study has led the writers to the belief that 
successful attainment of reading skills is still the goal of most of the 
first-grade work throughout the country. Most of the courses set 
standards of attainment by prescribing definite numbers of books 
to be read, definite numbers of words to be learned, and definite 
skills to be mastered, as well as suggestions for making all activity 
work function in reading. Many courses even carry this work into 
the kindergarten level by setting many pre-reading standards and 
attainments. The following quotation (36: 17-18, 21, 49) from one 
of the most recent and progressive state courses of study shows what 
is expected in the kindergarten and Grade I in California. 


KINDERGARTEN 
ACTIVITIES WHICH DEVELOP READING INTERESTS 


Kindergarten children will probably not experience a great interest in books 
unless the teacher does something definite about arousing interest. She must 
make her reading aloud so interesting that children will want to read for them- 
selves. 

1. Provide contact with good books... .. 

2. Provide for definite periods in which teacher and children do interesting 
things with books..... 

3. Match pictures and words, words and words, and Mother Goose rhymes 
and pictures. 

4. Let children make their own books of pictures and drawings. A few words 
may be printed in the children’s books by the teacher. 


GRADE I 


First-grade objectives—(1) To develop a love for reading and a desire to read. 
(2) To understand that printed symbols convey meaning. (3) To develop a 
sight vocabulary. (4) To gain ability to read. (5) To make progress in inde- 
pendent reading. 

Outcomes to be attained by the end of the first grade—(1) To read silently with 
few or no lip movements. (2) To discuss intelligently the things they have been 
reading. (3) To read aloud clearly, naturally, and in thought units. (4) To 
handle the book with care, open and turn pages properly, and know the order 
of paging. (5) To understand that printed symbols convey meaning. (6) To 
read and enjoy reading material of first-grade difficulty at sight. (7) To compre- 
hend and reproduce the main facts in the material read. (8) To dramatize simple 
stories. (9) To follow written directions within their own vocabulary. (10) To 
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repeat several poems. (11) To stand erect, hold book correctly, and keep the 
place in the book with the thumb on the margin. 

Other courses of study set up such objectives as the following: to 
develop pleasure in the silent reading of easy first-grade material at 
the rate of eighty words a minute, to gain facility in handling initial 
consonant and short and long vowel sounds, to acquire a sight 
vocabulary of five hundred words gained by reading from ten to 
twenty-five primers and first readers. Most of the courses of study 
set up suggestive programs allotting from eighty to ninety minutes, 
or about a third of the school day in Grade I, to reading activities 
(31). 

Only the first-grade teacher actually engaged in teaching knows 
the real work involved for teacher and pupils in trying to attain the 
foregoing objectives. Only the expert can realize the co-ordinations 
of mental, physical, and emotional factors necessary for accomplish- 
ment. About half of the typical first-grade pupils appear to be 
sufficiently mature to carry on and enjoy the achievement; the other 
half, though stimulated, drilled, coaxed, and coerced, do not reach the 
standard. Some of the latter are retained in the grade and thus given 
the stigma of failure; others pass on to the next grade but are re- 
tarded later or become the self-recognized lower end of each succes- 
sive class, unless, indeed, their development catches up with what 
is expected of them. 

The fact that many progressive strides have been made during 
the past two decades must not be overlooked. The traditional aims 
have yielded to new objectives stressing the development of rich 
and varied experience; the building of strong motives for, and 
permanent interests in, reading; and the formation of economical 
and effective reading skills. More up-to-date methods of instruction, 
in harmony with the best psychological theories and experimenta- 
tions, are now being published constantly, but each of these too 
often becomes one more hurdle which the overzealous teacher ex- 
pects her six-year-old pupils to conquer. Even with these added 
improvements a large proportion of the children in Grade I are un- 
able to profit by the reading activities. 

In some cases steps have been taken to postpone the beginnings 
of the actual reading process until the pupils are ready for it. Lula 
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E. Wright, first-grade teacher at the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, reports in detail the experiences of a non- 
reading first-grade class. The attitude toward reading readiness is 
summarized as follows by L. Thomas Hopkins in the editor’s intro- 
duction: 

This initial readiness of pupils is intimately related to intelligence, maturity, 
and area and depth of experience. To fail to teach reading to the child who has 
keen interest in, and desire for, reading is considered unsound practice. To at- 
tempt to teach reading to children who lack readiness due to meagerness of 
previous experience is equally undesirable. For them the reading problem is 
not one of building economical and effective habits and skills but of providing 
a program of work directly related to their interests, varied in approach and 
scope, rich in area and depth of content, and so meaningful that the desire to 
read may follow normally as a means of making subsequent experience richer 
[38: x]. 

The narration of the activities that gave these children their “area 
and depth” of experience makes an interesting and instructive de- 
scription of what appears to be an ideal situation. While Wright 
makes clear that the work was designed to give the children a back- 
ground of experience, certain questions arise regarding the handling 
of the experiment. How were the intelligence and'the maturity of 
of the children determined? Were tests and devices of many kinds 
used to discover the exact stage of maturation of such factors as men- 
tal ability, speech and language, motor co-ordination, vision, and 
hearing? How did the teachers determine the six-year-old children 
who were ready to read and those who were not ready? Since the 
work was reported in 1932, educators would like to know about the 
subsequent school progress of these children. Were the reading skills 
easily acquired at the second-grade level? What was the percentage 
of retardation in Grade II, in Grade III, and on up through the 
grades? Wright gives a few items showing the progress of individual 
pupils in Grade II, but on the whole the future progress and adjust- 
ment of these experimental children are not accounted for. 

Here and there educators, psychologists, medical men, and other 
authorities are advising postponement of reading, suggesting six 
years and six months up to as late as the tenth year as the proper 
ages for beginning reading and claiming that children will reach . 
maturity with no loss and much gain. These people, however, pro- 
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duce little or no experimental data to back up their claims. If in the 
ideal school of the future each child is to be considered a law unto 
himself and the study of reading is to be initiated only after reading 
readiness has been fully determined, many changes will have to be 
made in the prevailing school organization. Few schools are equipped 
or have enough properly trained teachers to carry on a program such 
as that outlined by Wright. In many schools it would probably 
be necessary to have a non-reading and a reading program in 
progress in Grades I and II and perhaps in Grade III in order to 
take into account all the maturation problems involved in the indi- 
vidual pupils’ readiness to read. The larger and better-organized 
schools could attempt such a program, but the average town and 
country school would be severely handicapped. 

Schools are beginning to make adjustments in various ways. A 
few, mostly private schools, are giving up reading standards as a 
basis of promotion from Grade I; others do not require. reading in 
Grade I; and still others have a transition class between the kinder- 
garten and Grade I. In some cases there is a question whether the 
program substituted by these schools better fits the needs of the de- 
veloping six-year-old child than does the traditional program, and 
there is often no provision made for teaching reading skills later than 
Grade I. The first-grade work becomes largely a repetition of kinder- 
garten activities, and the child is in danger of passing on through 
school without having a chance to master the reading skills. If the 
reading program is to be eliminated from Grade I, there is need for 
careful planning to provide a program that will take care of the 
developing child and that will give him opportunity to master read- 
ing skills when he is ready. 

There is a growing movement to devise tests for determining de- 
velopmental factors in reading readiness. Those testing psychologi- 
cal and physiological factors will be treated later in this discussion. 
Hildreth and Griffiths (16) are responsible for a test designed (1) to 
determine the extent to which pupils are ready to learn first-grade 
skills and (2) to analyze the difficulties revealed. There are six tests, 
including pictured situations for studying reactions to similarities, 
copying situations, vocabulary content, sentence comprehension, 
elementary number concepts, and range of information. One won- 
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ders what advantages this test has over the Detroit First-Grade In- 
telligence Test, the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, and 
other tests of similar nature. At any rate, the reading-readiness test 
is a movement in the right direction, and it is to be hoped that such 
tests will develop some real standards for determining readiness to 
read. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 

Mental ability.—Mental ability, as measured by tests, is certainly 
one of the factors to be given consideration in determining reading ~ 
readiness (19). Numerous individual and group tests are available ~ 
for determining mental ability of school children, and the literature 
on the subject would fill volumes. A number of schools now use a 
mental test as part of the school-entrance procedure, but for various 
reasons many schools that administer tests cannot make adequate 
use of the results. In most states the law permits a child to enter 
school when he is chronologically six years of age regardless of his 
mental ability. Consequently, even a small group of typical six- 
year-old pupils in Grade I may have mental ages ranging from four 
years to eight years. In most cases the best that can be done is to 
use the test results in classifying children into bright and dull groups 
and in attempting to adapt instruction to the pupils’ needs. Much 
of the emphasis is now placed on using the results of mental tests to 
determine what instructional materials and methods are best suited 
to the various mental ages. Sad to say, the school’s activity is largely 
centered in providing simplified materials and additional drills to 
bring slow or dull pupils up to grade standards. The problem should 
be how to develop the child within his capacity rather than how to bring 
all children to reach a given standard. 

More exact information is needed on what is the best mental age 
for beginning the teaching of reading in order to assure better school 
progress and child adjustment. Morphett and Washburne report an 
investigation (28) indicating that, by postponing the teaching of 
reading until children reach a mental age of six years and six months, 
teachers can expect to decrease greatly the chances of failure and 
discouragement and can correspondingly increase efficiency. More 
such investigations would undoubtedly prove of value in setting up 
standards. Teaching reading to controlled groups with mental ages 
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of seven, seven and a half, eight, and so on, and then following the 
later school progress of the same pupils would yield valuable data 
on the mental aspect of the question. 

Speech and language.—Speech and language, although one of the 
characteristics that places man above animals, has only recently been 
given emphasis as a phase of child psychology. The relation of 
speech and language to reading is plain enough, since it is only 
through the former that the latter exists. It is obvious that there 
is need for maturity in speech and language development before the 
reading process begins. Because of differences in homes and other 
environmental conditions contributing to speech and language de- 
velopment, there is definite need for the school to take a hand in the 
process. Irwin and Marks’s criticism of 1924 probably fits many 
schools of 1936: 


In its feverish haste to teach the child to read, the school forgets entirely to 
teach the child to talk. The taboo on talking in the classroom is carried to such 
an extent that even when the children are turned loose on the playground, they 
communicate with each other almost entirely by nudges, shouts, and mono- 
syllables. With the single exception of the kindergarten, no provision is made in 
the public-school curriculum for children to introduce topics of interest to them- 
selves and discuss them with their classmates. Is it not within the province of 
the school to teach children to converse with each other intelligently instead of 
placing a premium on furtive whispering, which is at present their only outlet 
for a normal desire to be sociable? [21: 121-22.] 


It is indeed putting the cart before the horse to attempt to teach 
the child to master and interpret the printed symbols of speech and 
language before we are certain that he has acquired the necessary 


speech and language to do so. 

Let us examine this mark of distinction of the human being. In 
the words of Morgan: 

Speech is an extremely elaborate affair involving a number of organs whose 
primary function is not at all related to speech. The larynx, while it produces 
the sounds so essential in speech, is not essentially a speech organ..... The 
lungs, which provide a bellows to activate the vocal chords of the larynx, are 
used primarily to imbibe oxygen. Their use in speech is a secondary affair. The 
resonance cavities in the head and throat are used as openings to take in food 
and air. The lips, tongue, and throat muscles, which provide stoppage and fric- 
tion mechanisms for the construction of guttural, labial, and lingual sounds take 
on speech functions as an added duty. 
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The co-ordination of all these organs is essential before the child can make 
much progress in the use of speech as a social device. If a child is to develop 
normal speech, he must be given a great amount of opportunity to practice 
these organs in order to gain control of them. The more freedom he has in these 
early reactions, the better. He will develop a range of pitch, resonance, and a 
variety of articulations which will never be achieved if adults step in too quickly 
and attempt to make him produce conventional sounds [27: 271]. 


The implications here are obvious. The school may be hindering 
rather than aiding this wonderful development. 

Furthermore, as McCarthy says: 

Language proper emerges in late infancy; and yet in the course of a short 
three years the child has a highly developed system of linguistic habits that he 
uses for the expression of his every need and desire, both physical and intellectu- 
al, and, in addition, he is able to use all the most complex forms of sentences 
with appropriate inflections, and his vocabulary amounts to several thousand 
words [29: 320]. 

This rapid development of such an elaborate system of linguistic 
habits should lead the educator to take into account all the indi- 
vidual differences that may exist in even a small group. Are the 
first-grade teachers giving consideration to all the implications of 
speech and language development? Would it be better for the child 
to have a year above the kindergarten for gaining speech and lan- 
guage experiences before turning to the printed symbols? Here again 
investigations are needed to determine the best procedure. 

Many interesting studies (11, 13, 18, 24, 25, 29: 329-73, 32) 34) 
have been made of the developmental stages of speech and language; 
size, growth, and content of vocabularies; length and content of 
sentences used; functions of language; and the relation of lan- 
guage to other developmental factors, such as sex, intelligence, 
motor ability, and environmental factors. Many of these studies 
have thrown light on what can be expected of the child in read- 
ing. As far as the writers know, no standards have been worked 
out to determine exactly the extent of the speech and language 
development that should take place before the child is ready 
to take up reading. The determination of such standards is a job 
for the future investigator. It is also likely that the future educator 
will need to plan to give speech and language development a definite 
place in first-grade work, along with the acquirement of depth and 
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area of experience. This plan will result in the use of better speech 
and language in the schools from Grade I through college. It is also 
likely that many defects can thus be prevented and cured before they 
do damage to the child by making difficult his adjustment to society. 
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A STUDY OF THE HONESTY OF PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 


BLANCHE E. ATKINS 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


RUTH E. ATKINS 
Normal, Illinois 


In the light of the importance which the Character Education In- 
quiry' placed on honesty in the total character pattern, the findings 
of Watson and Forlano’ as to the high rank among character tests of 
Maller’s Self-marking Test, and the disagreement of Charters? and 
Symonds‘ as to the importance of ideo-motor control, the following 
account of some studies of honesty made in a teachers’ college may be 
of interest. The first investigations were carried on before Hartshorne 
and May, Bird, Moore, Goodwin Watson, or other writers had made 
known the results of any extensive studies in deceit or honesty in 
college. The later studies were made in the spring of 1935. Taken 
together they reveal how much of a certain kind of cheating was done 
by prospective teachers; the general correlation of cheating with in- 
telligence, overstatement, achievement, and effort; the effect of fear 
of failure; and the effect of ethical instruction which required trans- 
fer and retention as compared with instruction which was direct and 
immediate. The results point to ways of minimizing cheating in 
school tests and perhaps shed some light on the general problem of 
honesty. 

The first experiments were carried out in 1927 with 110 women 
students in four classes in principles of education. The majority of 
the students were completing their first year in the teachers’ college 

1 Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, Studies in Deceit. Studies in the Nature of 
Character, I. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 


2 Goodwin Watson and George Forlano, “Prima Facie Validity in Character Tests,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (January, 1935), 1-16. 


3 W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
4 Percival M. Symonds, The Nature of Conduct. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
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and expected to be doing student teaching the following term. The 
method used was to have the students self-check their responses to a 
general-information test, two forms of which had been found to be 
approximately parallel when tried out with 168 students the year 
before. In order that there should be many errors in the students’ 
work and therefore many temptations to alter responses in an ap- 
parently plausible test, the fifty true-false statements of the test 
were on supposedly common subjects, but they were “catchy.” “Tin 
never rusts” and ‘‘Minneapolis is farther north than Paris” are sam- 
ples. This test of so-called ‘‘general information” was given in the first 
week of the spring term. Impossible of detection by the students, a 
paraffin sheet duplicating the work was attached beneath the paper 
on which they put the plus or minus sign or left a blank for the re- 
sponse to each of the statements. The paraffin sheets were removed 
by the instructor before the papers were returned on the following 
day for self-checking from the list of correct answers which had been 
placed on the blackboard. While the students were checking their 
papers, there was no supervision; the papers lay on their desks for 
the entire period; and it was implied that the average expectancy 
was eight errors although twenty-three was the actual number. 
Moreover, whether they made any alterations or not, the students 
were required to be using their pencils because they were directed to 
circle every blank and every incorrect response. Their resistance to 
altering their answers was further decreased by laying stress on the 
importance to a teacher of a large fund of correct general informa- 
tion, and nothing whatever was said about honesty. Thus, if fear 
of failure, ease of alteration, and lack of recent recall of ideals are 
factors in the determination of the amount of cheating, a rather large 
amount of cheating would be expected. When the results were 
checked, the fact that a well-informed student would have fewer 
errors and therefore less opportunity to make alterations, if he so 
desired, was taken into consideration, and the results were based on 
the number of incorrect answers and blank spaces. 

The group averaged 28.3 chances for alterations and utilized 2.45, 
or 8.7 per cent, of these chances. Of the 110 prospective teachers, 
56 (50.9 per cent) made from one to fourteen alterations. Twenty- 
four (42.9 per cent) of these students made one or two alterations, 
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and four students (7 per cent) made more than ten. When the cor- 
rect responses were counted, the honest group was found to be slight- 
ly better informed, the mean scores being 30 and 28.3 for the honest 
and the dishonest groups, respectively. Since the students had been 
directed to leave blanks in case of doubt, the number of incorrect re- 
sponses gave the amount of overstatement. The difference in the 
amount of overstatement was marked, the means being 12.9 and 
19.8, respectively, for the honest and the dishonest groups, with a 
critical ratio of 4.6. In intelligence the honest group made a mean 
score of 82.6 and the dishonest a mean of 77.6 on the Miller Mental 
Ability Test, the difference being 2.37 times its standard error. As 
these results point to a positive correlation of honesty with amount 
of information and with intelligence and a negative correlation with 
overstatement, they are in accord with the findings of other investi- 
gators. 

The common belief among experienced teachers seems to be that 
those students who put forth considerable effort on their work, 
whether they be bright or dull, are not likely to be cheaters. The re- 
lation between effort and honesty was investigated, but the method 
can be made clear only by anticipating some of the findings at the 
end of the term, when another test was given. 

An effort rating for each student was secured by keeping a record 
throughout the term on such points as neatness and punctuation of 
papers, memorization of occasional topical outlines or key sentences, 
collection of pictures for future use, and faithfulness in the perform- 
ance of other mechanical tasks in connection with the care of the 
classroom on certain days. Those students who had been entirely 
honest in the self-corrections were found to have a mean effort score 
of 27, while those who had cheated made only 20.9. The critical 
ratio of 4.0 proves that there is a positive relation between honesty 
and effort. 

The next procedure showed the effect that ethical instruction con- 
cerning one form of honesty had on another form after a lapse of 
time. One group of thirty students was reserved as a control group. 
To this group nothing was said of honesty, but in all other ways the 
group received the same instruction as the three classes of eighty 
students which constituted the experimental group. To the latter 
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group, before each of the six bi-weekly tests on the subject matter of 
the course, a short talk was given pointing out some ways by which 
these students in their later teaching could keep their pupils honest 
during the taking of tests. Such points were brought out as the need 
and the method of controlling the eyes, the avoidance of all appear- 
ance of evil, the usual correlation between intelligence and honesty, 
and the fact that sitting far from others or covering one’s work need 
not imply suspicion. Every talk brought out some point on the prob- 
lem of preventing children from getting help from their neighbors’ 
papers, but nothing was said of honesty in self-corrections. None of 
these talks consumed more than five minutes of class time. 

During the last week of the term the parallel form of the general- 
information test was administered to all four classes and was self- 
corrected as before. Several uncontrolled variables undoubtedly af- 
fected the findings. All these variables were of a nature to reduce 
that resistance to cheating which the ethical talks were designed to 
establish. The most potent of these factors was probably the fact 
that an important topic of the regular term’s work was concerned 
with the value to teachers of a large fund of general information: 
(x) There was a chapter in the textbook on ‘“‘Apperception.” (2) 
There were frequent observations of spring flowers which had been 
brought to the classroom. (3) The students were taken on class ex- 
cursions to museums and industrial plants. (4) They were required 
to make picture and specimen collections and every week to bring 
to class a child’s book on science or travel. By the end of the term 
the students apparently felt that their marks in the second general- 
information test would be a major factor in their term marks in the 
course in principles of education and in the recommendations given 
them for teaching positions. To have removed this vitiating factor 
of variability in the study would have necessitated the soft-pedaling 
of an essential portion of the regular term’s work—-a procedure which 
seemed unfair to the students’ future pupils. A second variable re- 
sulted from the fact that, when the second test was given, final exam- 
inations were being administered in other subjects and these helped 
create a tense atmosphere. A third factor tending to annul the effect 
of ethical instruction was the fact that two weeks before the first test 
an assembly lecturer had created much amusement at the expense of 
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general-information and intelligence tests, but, when the second test 
was given, three and a half months had elapsed since that talk. In 
the final test it may have occurred to some of the students for the 
first time that in this type of test, not commonly given or self-cor- 
rected in the school, alterations would be easy. The final ethical in- 
struction on not getting help from a neighbor’s paper during the 
writing of a test had been given more than a week before the final 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP HAVING ETHICAL INSTRUC- 
TION WITH CONTROL GROUP HAVING NO SUCH INSTRUCTION 
ON BASIS OF BEHAVIOR IN TWO TESTS OF HONESTY 
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test. Thus, several factors tended to increase cheating, and only the 
ethical instruction would account for a diminution, should there 
prove to be any. 

The results are shown in Table I. Since 70 per cent of the students 
in the control group altered some answers on the second test, con- 
trasted with 46.7 per cent who did so on the first test, it appears that 
these several factors tending to increase cheating were indeed potent. 
Since the percentage of students in the experimental group who al- 
tered some answers on the second test was 53.8 compared with a cor- 
responding percentage of 52.5 on the first test, it would appear that 
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something completely balanced these opposing factors. The only 
known factor to which this result can be attributed is the ethical in- 
struction. The différence between the experimental and the control 
groups in Test I before any ethical instruction had been given to 
either group showed the experimental group to be slightly more dis- 
honest, but the critical ratio (—.17) showed the difference to be 
statistically insignificant. After the instruction had been given, in 
spite of the operation of the factors tending to increase cheating in 
both groups, the difference between the mean number of alterations 
made by the two groups (1.25) was 1.46 times the standard error of 
the difference, a result indicating a slight statistical significance. 
Since the ethical talks occupied but one minute of class time per stu- 
dent out of the entire term, the differences between the mean num- 
ber of alterations would indicate that the time was well spent. 

An unforeseen relation to ease of cheating developed. The students 
were seated in a triple semicircle with the answers on a side board at 
the rear. Some of the students were compelled to turn clear around 
in order to see to alter their papers during the forty-five minutes that 
the papers lay on their desks, others need turn only part way around, 
and the answers were directly in front of others. When the groups 
were divided into three subgroups on the basis of ease in seeing the 
answers, the percentages of dishonest students were 60, 75, and 80, 
while the percentages making over ten alterations were 11, 16, and 
25. Thus, it would appear that both the number of dishonest stu- 
dents and the amount of individual dishonesty increased with the 
ease of dishonesty. The effect of this factor was greater than the in- 
fluence of the ethical instruction and indicates that honesty, as other 
investigators have since repeatedly found, is not a unit character- 
istic. 

The ethical instruction all through this experiment had treated 
that form of honesty involved in not getting help from a neighbor’s 
paper during the writing, but the investigation was concerned with 
altering answers the next day from a blackboard list. According to 
the Gestalt theory, the total pattern was quite different in the two 
situations, and the ethical instruction should not have been expected 
to have great effect. In the spring of 1935, therefore, with roughly 
similar classes, an effort was made to see what the effect would be of 
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making the ethical instruction fit the exact situation and of more 
nearly approximating the usual school test conditions by relieving 
somewhat the fear element. 

In these later investigations only one test of general information 
was given, and the results for the entire 110 students of the former 
test before any ethical lessons had been given, were used for com- 
parison. There are no respects known to the investigators in which 
the students of 1935 differed essentially from those of 1927. No 
check was made of intelligence, effort, or overstatement in the later 
experiment. One of the tests was on the subject matter of the course. 
None of the later classes were overly impressed, as the former group 
had been, with the life-and-death seriousness of their performance in 
the test, and each test was given, not during the last week, but dur- 
ing the fifth week, of the term. Three classes (averaging thirty-five 
in number) were handled in different ways in order to get varied 
hints as to factors that would make for honesty. 

Under the guise of warning the future teachers never to allow their 
pupils to self-check tests which are designed to furnish marks and 
never to use tests in which plus and minus signs are made for the an- 
swers, each class was reminded of the ease of changing a minus sign 
to a plus sign and of filling in blanks during self-checking. The re- 
mark was made, “Children’s moral natures are undeveloped, but I 
am not afraid to use this method with you.” In one group, entered 
under “Test IIT” in Table II, this instruction was given four days 
before the general-information test. In the other two cases, repre- 
sented in ‘Test IV” and “‘Test V” in Table II, the instruction was 
given the same day immediately preceding the self-checking. In the 
last group, Test V, just before the self-checking, a specific remedy for 
this difficulty was also given. It will be recalled that 42.9 per cent of 
the cheaters in the early investigations made only one or two altera- 
tions. For that reason remarks were now made about the prevalence 
in life of small sins in contradistinction to the scarcity of great ones. 
“Tt is the little foxes that spoil the vines,” was amplified in its appli- 
cation to the temptation to change only one or two answers. 

The results of these last three investigations, together with those 
of the two groups in the first experiment, are shown in Table II. An 
ordinary situation with no moral instruction had resulted in a mean 
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of 2.45 alterations, which went up to the slightly significant figure of 
3.46 when the fear of consequences of failure became very great. 
Moral instruction on a different form of honesty than that needed 











TABLE II 
EFFECTS OF VARIOUS FACTORS ON HONESTY 
Mean 
Test Emotional Nature of Ethical Time of yn pre Critical 
Situation Instruction Instruction 5 Ratio 
dents ations of 
Answers 
I (z927)...| Earnest | None - |.......... IIo 2.45 |—0.17 
II (1927). ..| Tense None a Bes orcta 30 BHO Bieciee aers 
II (1927)...| Tense On control of 10 to 2 80 2.at 1.46 
eyes weeks 
before 
test 
III (1935)...| Earnest | On control of 4 days be- 26 1.50 1.91 
eyes and on fore 
self-checking test 
of plus and 
minus test 
IV (1935)...| Earnest | On control of Same day 41 0.43 5.22 
eyes and on as test 
self-checking 
of plus and 
minus test 
V (1935)...| Earnest | On control of Same day 39 0.25 5.97 
eyes and on as test 
self-checking 
of plus and 
minus test and 
on specific 
remedy for the 
temptation 























reduced this mean to 2.21, with a slightly more significant ratio. 
When the instruction included specific reference to the type of situa- 
tion met with, the mean number of alterations went down to 1.50, 
and the critical ratio showed that the chances were twenty to one 
that the difference was real. When this instruction was given imme- 
diately before the temptation, the alterations decreased to an average 
of less than one-half, and the difference was statistically signifi- 
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cant (5.22 times the standard error). When the instruction included 
a specific remedy for the temptation, the mean number of alterations 
became only 0.25, and the chances were millions to one that the re- 
sult would always be the same. Ethical instruction immediately be- 
fore the temptation on the specific form that the temptation would 
take proved most effective. 

: The numbers of cases were small and the varying factors were not 
entirely controlled, but the studies seem to indicate that the propor- 
: tion of students who are dishonest in tests is in direct relation to the 
procedure of the teacher. Under normal emotional conditions self- 
correction of plus and minus tests brings a disquieting amount of 
cheating in direct relation to its ease. Intelligent and energetic stu- 
dents tend to be honest, but a group will be decidedly more honest if 








| class management makes cheating difficult, if the emotional atmos- 
id phere is wholesome, and especially if specific ideals related to the 
8 form of procedure at hand have been recently presented or recalled. 


The honesty of a group of students seems to be in the control of the 7 
instructor. 














EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE 
W. K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 


HENRY J. OTTO 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 





The W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan, was es- 
tablished in 1930 by Mr. W. K. Kellogg for the purpose of promoting 
the health, happiness, and well-being of children. In the effort to 
fulfil the purpose for which it was established, the foundation co- 
operates with established agencies and individuals in local commu- 
nities. The official channel through which the foundation co-ordi- 
nates its efforts in a community is the county health department. To 
date, the major portion of the foundation’s work has been confined 
to southwestern Michigan. Seven counties are now participating in 
what is known as the Michigan Community Health Project, which 
encompasses a population of approximately 280,000 people. 

Although the W. K. Kellogg Foundation by no means confines its 
activities to education, the decision was made in the early stages of 
development of its program that education is one of the most fruit- 
ful and permanent channels through which the health, happiness, 
and well-being of children can be promoted. As a result, the educa- 
tional program has developed into a broad and comprehensive pat- 
tern encompassing all the component elements in a community which 
have any direct or indirect bearing on the health, care, and training 
of children. In philosophical terms it might be said that the ultimate 
objective is to assist all groups and individuals in a community 
gradually to rise to higher and higher levels of human living, espe- 
cially as that living relates to the well-being of children, so that pres- 
ent and future generations of children will have a better environ- 
ment in which to grow up. Therefore, education is being used as one 
of the chief vehicles for achieving that objective. 

Obviously, this program has been operating for too brief a time to 
be complete in any sense of the word. In fact, four of the counties 
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have entered the program since July, 1934, two of which entered in 
September, 1935. It is likely that, if the organization is continuously 
sensitive to needs, there will always develop new opportunities for 
education. The remainder of this article is devoted to descriptions of 
educational activities already under way or contemplated for the 
near future. 


POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION OF PHYSICIANS 

On the assumption that the local physicians of a community bear 
a significant relation to the health of children and of the community 
as a whole, that they can be potent educational agents in a commu- 
nity, and that continuous postgraduate training of medical practi- 
tioners is necessary and desirable, plans were made whereby the 
physicians in the area of the Michigan Community Health Project 
might be assisted to keep themselves continuously abreast of re- 
search findings and newer procedures in medical practice. The physi- 
cians of each county are organized into a county medical association 
or society, which meets regularly eight or ten times a year. More 
than half of each year’s meetings are devoted to the presentation and 
discussion of new developments in medicine. The W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation co-operates with each society by securing desired outside 
speakers from leading medical schools, children’s hospitals, and re- 
search centers. To date, the foundation has assisted in obtaining 
speakers for fifty-three such meetings. 

This program of continuous in-service training is supplemented by 
scholarships to postgraduate courses at medical schools or children’s 
hospitals. Such centers as the Cook County Hospital and the Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hespital in Chicago, the Herman Kiefer and Henry 
Ford Hospitals in Detroit, and the Medical Schools at the University 
of Michigan and at Columbia University have been used. These spe- 
cial postgraduate courses have usually been of two weeks’ duration 
and have covered topics in preventive medicine, children’s diseases, 
pediatrics, psychiatry, etc. The scholarships to these courses cover 
tuition and expenses. One hundred and sixteen physicians have at- 
tended one or more of these courses. This number represents 85 per 
cent of the physicians in the area. Thirty-eight physicians have 
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attended two courses, and one man has attended three. These figures 
summarize the program up to September 1, 1935. 

On occasions the physicians of a county hold joint meetings with 
the dentists to discuss common problems. Recently the physicians 
of one of the counties had a joint meeting with the veterinarians to 
discuss the problem of undulant fever. Joint meetings of physicians 
and superintendents of schools and of dentists and school superin- 
tendents are contemplated. Usually at a joint meeting a speaker is 
secured to discuss a topic which is of mutual interest to the two 
groups involved. 

Numerous evidences are at hand to indicate that this professional 
education of physicians has enabled them to improve their services 
and has qualified them to give better attention to the health of chil- 
dren and others in the community. 


POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION OF DENTISTS 


The plan for the continuous postgraduate education of dentists is 
essentially the same as that for physicians. Each county has its 
dental society, which holds meetings regularly during the year. Up 
to September, 1935, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation had assisted these 
dental societies by securing speakers for twenty-nine meetings. Of 
course, the societies have held many more meetings, but some of 
them have been business or social meetings, and the programs for 
some of them were provided through channels other than the founda- 
tion. 

Two-week postgraduate courses for dentists have been provided 
by the Dental School at Northwestern University, the Murry and 
Leonie Guggenheim Dental Clinic in New York City, and the For- 
syth Dental Infirmary in Boston. Fifty-eight out of sixty-five den- 
tists in the area have attended one or more postgraduate courses 
for a total of 171 weeks. In the main, the postgraduate courses for 
dentists have dealt with children’s dentistry. It is interesting to note 
that typical rural dental practice of today includes little work with 
children, although the most effective preventive work can be done 
with children. So far as the writer knows, the first postgraduate 
course in children’s dentistry was arranged by Northwestern Uni- 
versity at the request of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Needless 
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to say, the practice of children’s dentistry has increased tremendous- 
ly in this area since this work has been emphasized. 

Persons in education will be interested in knowing that many of 
the postgraduate courses contained one or more lectures by edu- 
cators. These dentists were interested in securing information on the 
psychology and the desirable approaches to use when working with 
children, how to make their educational contributions to children 
and parents most effective, how they could co-operate with schools 
in their instruction in oral hygiene, and how they could become po- 
tent educational forces in the community through lectures to P.T.A. 
groups and pupils. Some of these educational talks to dentists were 
given by Professor S. A. Hamrin, then of Northwestern University, 
and by the writer at county dental society meetings. Recently the 
dentists requested an educational talk for an evening meeting. Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, was invited to 
come. Ninety dentists from seven counties gathered to hear him, 
some of whom had to drive distances as great as eighty to a hundred 
miles (one way) to attend the meeting. 


POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
In many ways the problem of teacher education is similar to the 
problem of training physicians and dentists. Continuous in-service 
professional growth is necessary. In some ways, however, the prob- 
lem of teacher education is different from the problem of postgradu- 
ate education for physicians and dentists. Teachers, unlike physi- 
cians as a group or dentists as a group, do not all hold the same col- 
lege or university degree. There are likewise differences in the pro- 
fessional competence of those who possess equal amounts of college 
preparation. The problem of education of teachers in service be- 
comes still more complex when it is realized that these seven counties 
in southwestern Michigan are typically rural; that they contain ap- U 
proximately eight hundred one-room rural schools; that the training 
of the teachers varies from one year in a county normal school to the 
years of training necessary to secure the Master’s degree, which is 
held by some of the superintendents and high-school teachers; that 
for many teachers general education is as much needed as profession- 
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al training; and that salaries are rather low, averaging around fifty 
to seventy dollars a month for the rural teacher. 

Although it is fully recognized that for many of the teachers gen- 
eral education is needed, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has confined 
its interest to the professional phases of in-service training. In the 
main, the types of training which the foundation has assisted teach- 
ers in obtaining have dealt with areas of child life and training which 
were not touched on or which were touched only lightly in the pre- 
service education of the typical elementary- or high-school teacher 
and with newer developments in the more conventional fields. Since 
many teachers have had little opportunity to become well versed in 
health education, mental hygiene, and problems of social adjustment 
and child guidance and since the entrée to working in a community 
is through the county health department, health education in its 
broad sense has been stressed by the teacher-education activities of 
the foundation. The interest in teacher education is not, however, 
to be confined to health education. Since the foundation is dedi- 
cated to the promotion of the health, happiness, and well-being of 
children, it must be interested in all phases of the school program 
which relate to that objective. 

To date, teacher-education activities in the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation program have taken the following forms. 

1. Teacher encampments.—The foundation owns and operates 
two camp schools, which are located fifteen and thirty miles, respec- 
tively, from Battle Creek, Michigan. During the month of Septem- 
ber these camps are used for meetings of adult groups. The policy 
has been to use the week ends during September for meetings of 
teachers. Usually the teachers of a county are invited to one of the 
camps for a week end as the guests of the foundation. They arrive 
after school on Friday and remain until Sunday afternoon. While 
they are at the camp, a program of lectures, demonstrations, and 
recreation is provided. Leaders in the fields of education, medicine, 
dentistry, and public health are secured as lecturers and discussion 
leaders for the encampments. During September, 1935, 1,528 teach- 
ers were reached by a two-day program in seven such encampments. 

2. Local conferences and study groups.—During the school year 
groups of teachers in each county are assisted in carrying on profes- 
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sional activities in the form of lectures or conferences. If a group of 
teachers is interested in studying remedial reading, mental hygiene, 
curriculum reorganization, or some other phase of school improve- 
ment, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation will secure speakers or discus- 
sion leaders. During 1934-35 the high-school teachers of four coun- 
ties, by co-operative action of the superintendents and high-school 
principals, were organized into study groups. The group in each 
county decided on a series of topics in which they wished to center 
their reading and discussion. ‘The foundation co-operated with 
these groups by providing them with bibliographies of recent mate- 
rials in the fields covered by the topics in the study programs, by 
lending each high school a basic professional library of eight or ten 
books which the school might keep during the school year, and by 
securing speakers. 

In one of the counties the program-planning committee decided to 
devote all the time for the year to the study of one topic, namely, 
mental hygiene. The committee expressed a desire to have the study 
organized like a university course, with reading assignments and lec- 
tures. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation secured a specialist in men- 
tal hygiene, who worked out the reading list and then gave a series 
of six lectures, one each month, beginning in November. 

Beginning in September, 1935, a plan was developed for in-service 
training through local conferences and study groups. Each county 
was divided into several territories, the number ranging from four or 
five to ten or more. Each territory represented more or less of a 
natural unit in the county. Usually each unit contained at least one 
urban school and the surrounding rural schools. The elementary- 
school teachers (urban and rural) of each territory or unit were en- 
couraged to organize into a teachers’ club with its own officers and 
program committee. The membership of these clubs ranges from 
thirty to fifty. Each club meets from six to eight times during the 
school year. Some of the meetings are social, but most of them are 
professional. In many instances the high-school teachers in the terri- 
tory are also members of the club, and in most cases the superintend- 
ent of schools isa member. Someone from the county health depart- 
ment (the family health counselor or public-health nurse) is a mem- 
ber of each club and assists with the programs. The foundation, 
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through the family health counselor, co-operates with each club by 
assisting it to secure speakers and professional books. It is hoped 
that these clubs will develop into permanent organizations and will 
do much to professionalize the teachers, especially the rural teach- 
ers, and to stimulate professional growth. Since the school superin- 
tendents have direct contact with these clubs and since they bring 
rural and urban teachers together to study common problems, it is 
likely that these organizations will aid in co-ordinating the rural and 
the urban schools. 

3. Extension courses.—To assist teachers in obtaining systematic 
types of supplementary training which may be counted toward de- 
gree and certification requirements, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
has arranged with near-by graduate schools of education for exten- 
sion courses. The tuition for such courses is taken care of by the foun- 
dation. During 1934-35 one such course was offered. About fifty 
teachers, mostly from rural schools, enrolled for credit. During 
1935-36 six courses for as many counties have been arranged for. A 
course on methods and materials in health education in the elemen- 
tary grades is offered in two counties, a course on adaptation of in- 
struction to individual differences is being offered in two counties, 
and a course in mental hygiene is being offered in two counties. It 
is estimated that approximately five hundred teachers will be reached 
in this way. 

4. Summer scholarships.—The extension courses and the other 
teacher-education activities are supplemented by summer scholar- 
ships covering tuition and $12.50 a week for expenses. During the 
summer of 1935 one hundred scholarships were made available to 
school administrators (superintendents and high-school principals) 
for a six-weeks unit course carrying six hours of graduate credit and 
dealing with problems of mental hygiene, social adjustment, per- 
sonality adjustment, health education, and guidance of school chil- 
dren. It might be said that this course dealt with the non-academic 
phases of child development, if the more formal curricular subjects 
are thought of as representing the academic objective of the school. 
Efforts were made to view the problems of child health and guidance 
as a broad community problem, in which various community agen- 
cies, organizations, and individuals play significant réles. The school, 
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as one of these community agencies, has peculiar and significant 
functions to perform. In the course each class member was encour- 
aged to develop plans and procedures which could be put into effect 
in his own school and community. 

Scholarships were also offered to twenty-three kindergarten or 
primary-grade teachers for an eight-weeks intensive program in 
speech correction. These teachers (all from urban schools) have now 
come back to their respective school systems and are ministering 
to the needs of those pupils who have defects of speech, not only in 
their own schools, but also in the neighboring rural schools, from 
which teachers bring in the cases for diagnosis, consultation, and the 
outlining of a remedial program. Of course, it is not assumed that an 
eight-weeks course will make a specialist in speech correction, but it 
has enabled these teachers to assist the large majority of pupils who 
have minor difficulties. The teachers who took the work in speech 
correction have assumed this specialty as their unique contribution 
to the school’s program, and their teaching schedules have been so 
arranged that they have time to work with the speech cases. 

5. Camp internships for rural teachers.—The W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation is fortunate in having two camp schools which are operated 
the year around. These camps are located fifteen and thirty miles, 
respectively, from Battle Creek. During the school year there are 
fifty children (twenty-five boys and twenty-five girls) at each camp 
school. Each group of children stays three months, and then a new 
group arrives. The children are typically normal except that they 
are underprivileged economically, socially, or in health. While they 
are at camp, a comprehensive educational program is carried out 
under the direction of teachers holding Masters’ and Bachelors’ de- 
grees in elementary education. Every possible occasion during each 
twenty-four-hour period of life at camp is utilized in an educational 
way. In addition, units of work, projects growing out of problems of 
group living at camp, instruction in tool subjects, and diagnostic and 
remedial measures are carried on. Every effort is made to have the 
educational program represent modern progressive practices. 

Beginning in January, 1936, camp internships are available to 
rural teachers. The teachers are selected by the county commission- 
er of schools. Each teacher selected has the privilege of living one 
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week at one of the camp schools. While there, the teacher observes 
the various activities and participates in as many as possible. Every 
effort is made to have the rural teacher become familiar with the 
progressive practices carried on at camp. While the teacher is at 
camp, her salary continues with the local board as usual, and her 
substitute, selected and arranged for by the school commissioner, is 
paid by the foundation. It is hoped that this internship program 
will reach about thirty-six rural teachers between January and June, 
1936. 

6. Subscriptions to ““Hygeia,” the Health Magazine.—It has been 
the policy of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to provide annual com- 
plimentary subscriptions to Hygeia to teachers within the area of 
the Michigan Community Health Project. During 1935-36, 1,970 
subscriptions were provided. 

7. Professional consultation service.—Since the nurses, who in this 
program are called “family health counselors,” are required to hold 
the Bachelor’s degree and to have training in education, public 
health, sociology, and social case work, as well as in nursing, they are 
qualified to be of service to teachers on a variety of problems, educa- 
tional and otherwise, which arise in every school. Each family health 
counselor thus acts as a professional consultant to teachers in her 
area. During 1934-35, 12,208 visits were made to schools by these 
counselors. Consultations with teachers or with pupils, health talks, 
motion-picture exhibits, and routine services were given during these 
visits to schools. Many of the family health counselors had their 
teachers organized into clubs and thus met them regularly in groups. 


SHORT COURSES 


From time to time short courses are arranged for special groups 
which have unique services to render in this program. The following 
short courses have already been held or are being contemplated. 

1. Short course for school engineer-custodians.—During June, 
1935, forty-seven school janitors spent two and a half days at Michi- 
gan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science participating 
in lectures and demonstrations on problems of school sanitation, 
heating, ventilation, care and maintenance of floors, blackboards, 
etc. The assumption is that the school janitor is an important indi- 
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vidual in determining the environment in which children live while 
at school and that the janitors are eager for assistance with their 
problems. The enterprise has proved its worth. The men were 
offered scholarships for the course. Plans are under way for continu- 
ing this project, with advanced courses for those who attended in 
1935. 

2. Short course for veterinarians.—In rural areas the practicing 
veterinarian has a most significant relation to the health of the com- 
munity. The farmer seeks advice from him on diseases of cattle, 
farm sanitation, the improvement of cattle and dairy products, etc. 
If the veterinarian is informed on public-health problems and be- 
comes interested in bringing his influence to bear in behalf of the 
public good, he can be a powerful ally to the health department. He 
can convince the farmer more easily than anyone else that clean and 
high-quality meats and milk will eventually mean larger financial 
returns. There is also the possibility of using local veterinarians as 
assistants to the sanitary engineer in the inspection of milk and 
meat. 

With these ideas in mind, a two-weeks short course on the diseases 
of animals and on meat and milk inspection was arranged at Michi- 
gan State College. Fifty-two veterinarians from within the area of 
the Michigan Community Health Project attended the course for 
the full two weeks. This number included all except five or six of the 
veterinarians in the area. Scholarships to the course covered trans- 
portation and living costs, and the college charged no tuition. 

3. Short course for hospital technicians.—In an effort to help phy- 
sicians to improve the quality of medical service in these rural areas 
and small towns, the W. K Kellogg Foundation is assisting local 
hospitals to secure trained technicians or to provide advanced train- 
ing to incumbent technicians. This assistance is usually given in 
the form of scholarships for the training of technicians. Those who 
are familiar with the hospital services in rural areas will appreciate 
the need for trained technicians as an avenue through which general 
medical service can be improved. 

4. Short course for private-duty nurses.—Plans are being made 
whereby the private nurses in the area may be assisted to a fuller ap- 
preciation of the educational contributions which they can make to 
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parents and homes in the course of their duties. There has been some 
discussion of enlisting these nurses on a participating basis for ma- 
ternity service in indigent homes. The private nurse would then 
have an excellent opportunity to do educational work in the interest 
of children in the homes in which such education is most needed. 


INSTITUTES 


On several occasions one- or two-day programs have been pro- 
vided for various groups whose interest and active co-operation 
seemed essential to the successful progress of the program. The 
following are among the institutes already held or contemplated. 

1. Programs for members of boards of education.—During Decem- 
ber and January of 1934-35, five one-day institutes were held for 
members of boards of education, with a total attendance of 479. 
Four of the institutes were held at one of the camps. The programs 
covered such topics as school sanitation, the importance of the posi- 
tion of school-board member, the functions and duties of boards of 
education as agents of the state in the administration of the program 
of public education, and the program and activities of the county 
health department. 

2. Program for clergymen.—A two-day program for clergymen was 
held at one of the camps and was attended by fifty-three clergymen 
of several denominations. Conflicts with the autumn conferences of 
some denominations prevented some of the groups from attending, 
but all were invited. The program covered the activities of the coun- 
ty health department, home and community problems in child 
guidance, health education, and a talk on current economic prob- 
lems. 

3. Program for newspaper editors—A one-day program for news- 
paper editors has been held, and another is contemplated during 
1935-36. Few will question the influence of the local newspaper in 
promoting projects relating to the health and well-being of children 
and in disseminating accurate health knowledge. 

4. Program for theater managers.—A one-day program for theater 
managers is contemplated. The details have not been worked out, 
but theater sanitation and a discussion on ‘“‘youth and motion pic- 
tures” seem fruitful suggestions. 
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5. Program for leaders of local civic organizations, service clubs, and 
women’s clubs.—A one-day program for local leaders is a project un- 
der consideration. It seems essential that the leaders in various com- 
munity organizations be well informed regarding the composite pro- 
gram of the Michigan Community Health Project. In fact, without 
thorough understanding and active interest on the part of these 
groups, the objectives of the program cannot be attained. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


Since the home is the most important single agency in the care and 
training of children, it is imperative that parents be assisted in ob- 
taining sound and accurate information on the manifold problems in- 
herent in the education and training of children. Also, unless par- 
ents are continuously informed on newer developments in education, 
little progress can be made in the improvement of the work of the 
public schools. Unless the patrons of a school are intelligent about, 
and actively interested in, modern educational practices, it matters 
little how fine a training the teachers may have. The quality of a 
school program cannot rise far above the educational concepts of the 
taxpayers. 

During 1934-35 approximately fifty thousand pamphlets and 
bulletins on health and child care were distributed by the five county 
health departments then comprising the Michigan Community 
Health Project. Many teachers and superintendents had organized 
parent-teacher associations and mothers’ study clubs. When the 
medical and dental inspections were made at school, parents were 
urged to accompany their children so that the physician or the den- 
tist might discuss the health problems of each child with both the 
mother and the child. Approximately 60 per cent of the mothers 
were present at the medical inspections and about 12 per cent at the 
dental inspections. Local medical and dental societies have devel- 
oped talks and slides which they are prepared to present 2” various 
adult gatherings when invited to do so. The health department co- 
operates with the physicians and dentists in these popular health 
talks by supplying slides, charts, etc. On several occasions when 
speakers were invited to talk to a teachers’ club or a medical society, 
arrangements were made for a supplementary meeting at which the 
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speaker would talk to an open house. At one such meeting last year 
an audience of twelve hundred citizens came out to hear a talk by a 
noted psychiatrist. 

Apart from the general types of activities named, the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation has not taken active part in parent education; that 
is, the foundation has made no deliberate effort to go out and organ- 
ize parent education on a basis similar to that on which the educa- 
tion of physicians, dentists, and teachers has been planned. It was 
thought that parent education would evolve more naturally and 
logically after the various professional groups had been led to see the 
broad community aspects of their problems and had prepared them- 
selves to assume active leadership in the movement. In this way 
the leadership for parent education could come from the trained pro- 
fessions instead of from lay leaders, who frequently are no better in- 
formed on topics than the groups that they attempt to lead. Such 
leadership frequently resolves itself into an “ignorant exchange of ig- 
norant opinion.” Of course, lay leadership will always be necessary 
in organizing groups, creating interest, arranging for programs, or- 
ganizing discussion groups, etc., but the actual professional knowl- 
edge imparted had best come from persons qualified to render scien- 
tific information in a way that the average parent can understand. 

Parent education seems to be in the “‘growing-pains” stage in the 
area of the Michigan Community Health Project. Just what form it 
will take cannot be predicted at this time. A fact that should not be 
overlooked is that much parent education is going on under the vari- 
ous forms of adult education which are being sponsored by federal, 
state, and local agencies. Of major importance in this field is the 
program of extension work sponsored by the Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science through the county agricul- 
tural agents. 


TRAINING LEADERS FOR YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


From time to time the W. K. Kellogg Foundation has assisted local 
youth organizations in sponsoring courses for training leaders. The 
various youth organizations, such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Girl 
Reserves, Campfire Girls, and 4-H Clubs, make many worthy contri- 
butions to the education and well-being of children, and the founda- 
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tion assists these organizations by providing leadership courses and 
by giving limited financial assistance on projects affecting children 
directly. 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

In the Battle Creek office of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation a li- 
brary is being developed which will be kept reasonably up to date 
with materials in the fields of medicine, dentistry, education, psy- 
chology, public health, nursing, and such other fields as relate to the 
program of the organization. Any of the books in the library are 
available to persons in the area on a two-weeks loan basis. A request 
on a penny post card will bring the book by mail to the interested 
person. At the end of the loan period the borrower must pay the re- 
turn postage or somehow deliver the book back to the library. Films 
and slides are also available on a similar loan basis. This library 
service obviously cuts across all the educational activities previously 
enumerated and operates as a subtle, yet ever-present, educational 
force. 

STAFF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

An anomalous situation would exist if the idea of continuous edu- 
cational growth were applied to all groups in a community but not 
to the staff of the foundation. The importance of having its own 
staff continuously sensitive to new developments in all related pro- 
fessional fields is sensed very keenly by the foundation. To this 
end the organization subscribes to sixty-five professional magazines, 
which are circulated regularly in the eight units (Battle Creek office 
and the seven county health departments) so that all employees of 
the foundation may have access to them. Each year each member 
of the staff attends one or more of the important conventions of such 
organizations as the American Public Health Association, Michigan 
Public Health Association, state and national medical and dental as- 
sociations, state and national educational associations, and state and 
national organizations of public-health nursing. 

Each year a week’s seminar is held at the Battle Creek office for 
the family health counselors and other interested stafi members. 
Persons of national prominence in various fields relating to this pro- 
gram are called in for lectures and round-table discussions. In 1935 
the sanitary engineers spent one week visiting and observing the 
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work in public sanitation carried out by several of the leading health 
departments in Michigan. They also spent some time at Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. Usually as many 
members of the staff as possible attend the short courses, institutes, 
and local conferences at which persons of prominence in their re- 
spective fields give talks and lead discussions. Naturally, the library 
service is most immediately available to the members of the staff. 


SUMMARY 

A brief report such as is here possible can do little more than to 
give an overview of the educational activities which the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation sponsors. The educational program of the camp schools 
has been mentioned only briefly. The special classes and the experi- 
mental program in pupil classification and promotion being carried 
on at the Ann J. Kellogg School, a Battle Creek public school, have 
not been described. Neither has any mention been made of the fi- 
nancial assistance which has been given toward the construction of 
consolidated schools in the area. 

No doubt there are many fruitful avenues for education in the 
Michigan Community Health Project which have so far been over- 
looked. It is hoped that sufficient ingenuity can be brought to bear 
on the program so that every available channel will be utilized, edu- 
cationally and otherwise, to achieve the objective, namely, the 
health, happiness, and well-being of children. Limitation of funds 
prevents undertaking this program on an unlimited scale. It is 
hoped that out of the Michigan Community Health Project there 
may develop experiences which will be worth describing in published 
form so that they may be suggestive and helpful to other areas and 
communities. 














SELECTED REFERENCES ON KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


KATHERINE L. McLAUGHLIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The selected references in this fourth annual list of publications 
appeared during the period from January 1, 1935, to January 1, 1936. 
The trends noted in last year’s compilation appear to continue but 
with some modifications. Studies of growth, pupil adjustment, con- 
ditions of learning, curricular content, and non-promotions are tend- 
ing to emphasize the need of a unified program of early childhood 
education. The titles chosen for this year’s list follow the general 
groupings used in the previous lists: (1) general educational aspects; 
(2) organization, techniques, and curriculum; (3) investigations and 
experimental studies. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS" 

169. BopE, Boyp H. “The Next Step in Education,’ Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, XXVII (October, 1935), 487-80. 
Calls attention to basic changes in various areas of life and sets forth needs of 
“new orientation” in education. 

170. Dovcuton, Isaac. Modern Public Education. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xx+730. 
Purposes to integrate history and philosophy of education into one treatment, 
with major emphasis on philosophy which is “child centered.” 

171. ERNSTENE, A. CARLTON. “Heart Disease in Childhood,” Childhood Edu- 
cation, XI (February, 1935), 209-10. 
Describes symptoms and causes of defective hearts in early childhood. Sug- 
gests prophylactic measures that can be employed by schools. 

172. GAW, Frances. “Keeping the Normal Child Normal,” National Parent- 
Teachers Magazine, XXX (November, 1935), 6-7, 28, 30-31. 


t See also Items 340, 343, 345, and 353 in the list of selected references appearing in 
the September, 1935, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 476, 487, and 
491 in the October, 1935, number; Items 568 and 601 in the November, 1935, number; 
Item 663 in the December, 1935, number; and Items 158 and 162 in the March, 1936, 
number. 
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Calls attention to the need of safeguarding the norma! child from various handi- 
capping influences and points out that the methods for thus aiding the normal 
child are in general the same as those for helping the handicapped child. 


Kirpatricx, WittiAM H. “Inclusiveness and Continuity in Educational 


Progress,” Childhood Education, XI (June, 1935), 387-05. 


Discusses the kind and the degree of inclusiveness and continuity of study 
needed to achieve an integration of learning. Considers the following aspects: 
“What Constitutes Desirable Child Growth,” “Two Main Characteristics of 
Growth,” “Behavior and Its Biological Analysis,” “How Thinking Is Learned,” 
“The Fallacy of Learning by the Logical Order,” “Principles of Guidance.” 


LANE, RoBertT Hitt. ‘The Junior School—Its Plan and Purpose,” Pro- 


ceedings of the National Education Association, LX XIII (1935), 381-82. 


Discusses problems of legislative enactment, financial support, and administra- 
tive procedures of a “junior school,” ‘which will enrol children from nursery 
age up to the age when children have mastered the mechanics of reading... . 
an upper limit of say ten years of age at the outside.” 


“Long Time Planning in Early Childhood Education,” California Journal 


of Elementary Education, III (May, 1935), 196-97. 


Calls attention to the initiation of committee work for formulating a program 
of unified educational services for early childhood. 


MEEK, Loris HaypEN. “The Relation of Family and School Life in the 


Education of Children,’ Teachers College Record, XXXVI (January, 
1935), 271-78. 

Points out definite functions pertaining to the care and guidance of children 
which necessitate a connection between home and school. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, LEGISLATIVE CoMMISSION. School Leg- 


islation A ffecting Young Children. Washington: National Education As- 
sociation, 1935. Pp. 32. 

Prompted by growing public and professional interest in early childhood 
growth, representatives of three organizations (Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, National Association for Nursery Education, and the Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education of the National Education Association), 
with the assistance of the Research Division of the National Education Associ- 
ation, present the essential “next steps” under four major headings: (1) ‘The 
Needs of Early Childhood as the Basis for Legislation,” (2) ‘Principles Under- 
lying State Legislation Affecting the Education of Young Children,” (3) “An 
Analysis of State Legal Provisions,” and (4) “State Activity for Good Legis- 
lation.” Gives a bibliography of sixteen titles. 


178. REDEFER, FREDERICK L. “The Underlying Philosophy of the Activity 





Movement,” Educational Outlook, X (November, 1935), 1-7. 


The author believes that the basic philosophy of the activity movement draws 
structural lines from many related fields. Two of these, activity and freedom, 
have significance only as they enable children to face reality and to think and 
act accordingly in shaping their destinies. 
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179. SMITH, HENry LEsTER, and NoFFSINGER, Forest Rusy. Bibliography of 
School Buildings, Grounds and Equipment, Part IV. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XI. No. 2. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University School 
of Education, 1935. Pp. 216. 

A bibliography of equipment for kindergarten and primary schools is given on 
page 100. 


180. WASHBURNE, CARLETON. “The Challenge of Childhood: The Educator’s 
Response,” Mental Hygiene, XIX (January, 1935), 47-58. 
Summarizes and interprets ways in which the Winnetka Plan provides a child 
with outlets for his energies and with opportunities for participation in the 
activities, thoughts, and feelings of a social group. 


ORGANIZATION, TECHNIQUES, AND CURRICULUM" 
181. ANTON, WILLADENE. “Types of Report Cards in Use,’ School Executives 
Magazine, LIV (July, 1935), 332-33, 346. 


Summarizes newer developments in school reports to parents and stresses 
tendency toward increased emphasis on factors of pupil adjustment. 


182. ARBUTHNOT, May Hitt. “Some Criteria for Judging Stories for Children,”’ 
Childhood Education, XII (November, 1935), 65-72. 


Evaluates stories for children on the basis of eight criteria. 


183. Art for Today’s Child. Bulletin of the Association for Childhood Education. 
Washington: Association for Childhood Education, 1935. Pp. 32. 
Sets forth a plan for art guidance in early childhood as presented and illustrated 
by nine speakers participating in a group discussion at the Nashville convention 
of the association in 1934. A bibliography of fifteen titles is given. 


184. BEEBE, Exinor Lee. “Entering Kindergarten and What It Means to the 
Child,”’ Childhood Education, XII (October, 1935), 23-28. 


Points out major adjustments that the child must make upon entrance into 
kindergarten. Analyzes such factors as change from home to new surroundings, 
shift to ordered and controlled routine, change in adult authority, demand for 
greater language facility, and need for establishing a place for himself in a large 


group. 


185. BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, PuBLic ScHoots. “The Kindergarten and Read- 
ing Readiness,” American Childhood, XX (April, 1935), 7-0, 40. 


t See also Items 351 and 363 in the list of selected references appearing in the Septem- 
ber, 1935, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 383, 384, 390, 392, 394, 395, 
402, 409, 412, 420, 424, 444, 445, 463, 466, 485, and 489 in the October, 1935, number of 
the Elementary School Journal; Items 516, 517, 519, and 522 in the November, 1935, 
number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 24 and 39 in the January, 1936, number 
of the School Review; and Items 163 and 164 in the March, 1936, number of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal. 
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Lists objectives in providing for reading readiness in kindergarten and gives in 
detail activities, materials, outcomes, and techniques for achieving these ob- 
jectives. 


186. BoBBITT, FRANKLIN. “Advancing toward the Activity Curriculum,”’ Child- 
hood Education, XI (January, 1935), 147-51. 


Analyzes the basis of the activity curriculum by tracing seven major stages in 
curricular development. 


187. BRown, GRETTA M. ‘Progressive Primary Education,” Chicago Schools 
Journal, XVI-XVII (March—December, 1935), 75-80. 
Discusses modern educational principles and teaching procedures in primary 
schools. Stresses the function of integration in character-training and in the 
learning of fundamental social skills—reading, number, and language. 


188. HANNA, PAULR. “Romance or Reality: A Curriculum Problem,”’ Progres- 
sive Education, XII (May, 1935), 318-23. 


Contrasts conservative, or romantic, approach with that of progressive, or 
realistic, approach to curriculum reorganization. 


189. HitpRETH, GERTRUDE. “Number Readiness and Progress in Arithmetic,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, IV (September, 1935), 1-6. 
Arithmetic-readiness tests were administered to two entering first-grade groups. 
Later, diagnostic achievement tests were given to determine typical arith- 
metical learning of the same groups at the second- and the third-grade levels. 
Tests seem to have prognostic value for the selection of the poorest and the best 
learners. Author suggests the need for more extensive investigations of initial 
stages in number-learning and number readiness. 


190. Horn, JoHN Louis, and CHAPMAN, THoMas WuitE. The Education of 
Children in the Primary Grades. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1935. Pp. x+292. 
Formulates an organized set of principles for the first steps in formal education 
and covers in detail the work of the first three grades. 


191. LANGDON, Grace. “A Challenge to Thinking,” Childhood Education, XI 
(January, 1935), 160-62. 
The third article in a study of similarities and differences found in a survey of 
teaching in nursery school, kindergarten, and Grade I. Analyzes responses of 
1,624 teachers at the three levels who checked relative frequency of performance 
of teaching acts listed in a check sheet. 


192. Moore, ANNE CARROLL. “Recoiling from Reading: A Consideration of 
the Thorndike Library,” Library Journal, LX (May 15, 1935), 419-22. 
On the basis of data collected by children’s librarians, the author questions the 
desirability of word-changing and reconstruction of sentences at the cost of 
beauty, humor, sound of words, and the sense of their inner meaning, as has 
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been done by Thorndike in the following stories: Pinocchio, Heidi, Black 
Beauty, The Water Babies, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, A Wonder Book, and The 
Little Lame Prince. Believes such revisions of classics are not justifiable even 
for “low-level readers.” 


193. READ, HELEN SuE. “Problems of the Supervisor of the Primary Grades in 


a Progressive Public School Situation,’”’ California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education, III (May, 1935), 220-25. 


Treats specific problems—control, co-operation, and the problem of in-service 
training for teachers untrained for kindergarten-primary work. Discusses val- 
ues of subject-matter background, industrial-arts techniques, selection of suit- 
able literature and music, development of pupils’ creative efforts, and guidance 
of class-discussion periods. 


194. SIMPSON, MABEL E. “Pupil Progress in Terms of Continuous Growth,” 


Education, LV (May, 1935), 526-29. 


Advocates four promotional units to replace present grade system: kindergar- 
ten-primary unit (four-year period), elementary grades (three-year unit), junior 
high school (three years), and senior high school (three years). Attempts to 
base promotion from one unit to the next on readiness instead of fixed periods 
of time spent in each group. 


195. STONE, CLARENCE R. “The Current-Experience Method in Beginning 


Reading,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (October, 1935), 105-0. 


Points out certain limitations in the current-experience method of teaching 
reading due to inadequacy in meeting variations in rate of learning, to difficult 
content, to use of extensive vocabulary, to insufficient repetition of basic vo- 
cabulary, and to restriction of reading to interests integrally related to other 
school activities. 


196. YAGEMAN, LynpA. “Should All First Grade Children Be Given a Reading 


Program?” California Journal of Elementary Education, III (February, 
1935), 158-64. 

Treats school failures as related to first-grade reading and discusses the psycho- 
logical, philosophical, and theoretical considerations of reading readiness. 
Refers to actual investigations that show importance of readiness in the success 
of beginners. 


197. ZIRBES, LAURA. Curriculum Trends. Bulletin of the Association for Child- 





hood Education. Washington: Association for Childhood Education, 
1935. Pp. 4o. 

Summarizes “The Development of the Curriculum for Social Understanding” 
and presents the following analyses of additional trends: ‘Educational Changes 
as Indices of Curriculum Trends,” “An Analysis of Educational Magazines for 
Reference to Changes and Transitions,” “Changes and Trends Reflected in 
Professional Books of Recent Publication,” “A Field Study,” “Quotations and 
References for Study and Discussion,” and “Conclusions.” 
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INVESTIGATIONS AND EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES' 


ConarD, EpirH UnpERwoop. “A Study of the Influence of Manuscript 


Writing and of Typewriting on Children’s Development,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXTX (December, 1935), 254-65. 

Reports a study carried on with 150 second-, third-, and fourth-grade pupils to 
determine comparative influence of manuscript writing and typewriting on 
classroom learning. Results seem to indicate that typewriting favorably influ- 
ences creative writing and also stimulates quality and speed of handwriting. 


Cooper, Ipa M. “A Comparative Study of the Organization for Teaching 


of Ten Beginning Reading Systems,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXVIII (January, 1935), 347-57. 

Presents an analysis of ten reading systems from the point of view of underlying 
philosophies, objectives, accessory materials, size of vocabularies, word-repeti- 
tion, phonics, and remedial measures. Summarizes common trends. 


Davinson, HELEN P. “A Study of the Confusing Letters, b, d, p, and gq,”’ 


Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII (Decem- 
ber, 1935), 458-68. 

Reports results of a letter-perception test given to 159 kindergarten and first- 
grade pupils. With one exception all errors fell into two groups, reversals and 
inversions. 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE H. “Diagnostic Tests for Beginning Reading,” Edu- 


cational Method, XIV (April, 1935), 373-79. 

Describes test series devised to detect first signs of success or failure in begin- 
ning reading. Finds that tests discriminate differences in ability among children 
who fail to score on Detroit Word Recognition Test. 


HockeEtt, JoHN A., and NEELEy, DeEta P. “Selecting the Next Primer,” 


California Journal of Elementary Education, III (May, 1935), 199-206. 
To determine relative difficulty of the books and selection of appropriate subse- 
quent books to follow basic primers, analyzes the vocabulary load and the ratio 
of new words to total material in ten primers most widely used in California 
cities. 


LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. “A Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula,” Jour- 


nal of Experimental Education, III (March, 1935), 236. 

Describes a check sheet containing the five hundred most important words in 
English and shows how samplings of one thousand running words from a given 
book may be checked for difficulty, diversity, and interest. Reports reliability 
of grade placement as .93. 


MacLatcuy, JOSEPHINE H., and VAN NEst, Mitprep. “Activities in the 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, and Elementary Grades,” Special Meth- 


* See also Items 372 and 376 in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1935, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 396, 400, 410, and 449 
in the October, 1935, number; and Items 560 and 564 in the November, 1935, number. 
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ods and Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects, pp. 4-13, 89-93. 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. V, No. 1. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1935. 

Reviews the literature from October, 1931, to July, 1934, on activity “as a way 
of learning’’ in relation to (1) habits of personal care; (2) development of social 
behavior; (3) uses of art materials, books, and music; (4) play; and (5) learning 
of language and subject matter. Includes a bibliography of 105 titles. 
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205. Orto, Henry J., and MEtsy, Ernest O. “An Attempt To Evaluate the 
Threat of Failure as a Factor in Achievement,”’ Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXXV (April, 1935), 588-96. 
Reports a control-group experiment carried on in Grades II A and VA to de- 
termine the effect on pupils of the constant threat of not “passing” as compared 
with the effect of an assurance that all would be promoted. 


206. RECKLESS, WALTER C. (Editor). “Child Development and Sociological Re- 
’ search,” Journal of Educational Sociology, TX (October, 1935), 65-128. 
Presents a number of articles in the field of child development that deal with 
subjective and objective methods of sociological research, sociological study of 
infancy and early childhood, and research projects. 


207. ROACH, CorNELIA BELL. “A Discussion of the Six, Seven, and Eight Year 

Levels of the Stanford-Binet Scale,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXIX (November, 1935), 216-18. 
Analyzes Stanford-Binet test performances of 254 five-year-old children to de- 
termine what variations exist in the lower age levels. ‘‘Data seem to indicate 
that certain tests in Years 6, 7, and 8 might well be interchanged or replaced 
with other tests that are not so closely connected or associated with the activ- 
ities of the school.” 


208. STONE, CLARENCE R. “The Second-Grade Reading Vocabulary,”’ Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXV (January, 1935), 359-67. 
A study of the vocabularies of sixteen second-grade readers containing approxi- 
mately 3,200 new words. Lists 1,276 words appearing in three or more books. 
Suggests use of this list as standard for Grade II until later research yields more 
refined criteria. 

209. UHRBROCK, RICHARD STEPHEN. “The Vocabulary of a Five-Year-Old,”’ 
Educational Research Bulletin, XIV (April 17, 1935), 85-97. 
Describes a method of obtaining an estimate of a child’s total vocabulary by 


means of a dictaphone. Reports a study of the vocabulary of a five-year-old 
child whose 24,000 dictated words contained 1,457 different words. 


210. WENGER, M. A., and Witt1AMs, Harotp M. “Experimental Studies of 
Learning in Infants and Preschool Children,’ Psychological Bulletin, 
XXXII (April, 1935), 276-305. 

Reviews experimental studies on learning with young children under the follow- 

ing topics: conditioning of emotional and affective responses, skill, associative 
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learning, discriminative learning, problem-solving, and factors affecting learn- 
ing. A bibliography of ninety-nine titles is given. 

211. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. “Measuring ‘Intangibles’ in Progressive 
Schools,”’ Progressive Education, XII (February, 1935), 95-97. 
Reviews techniques being used for appraisal of personal and social conduct of 
pupils under progressive and conventional teaching practices. Discusses in- 
vestigations using “time-sampling techniques,” “controlled-observation tech- 
niques,” and “‘observational studies.”” Reports the recent use of the “‘observa- 
tional technique” to define such trait actions as initiative, work spirit, reli- 
ability, co-operation, courtesy, and worthy group membership. 


212. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAyNE. “Achieving Skills in Progressive Primary 
Schools,” Educational Method, XV (October, 1935), 35-38. 
Compares test achievement of two equated groups in a primary school. One 
group was taught by “‘newer-type activity practices” and the other by tradi- 
tional procedures. 


213. WULFING, GRETCHEN. “‘Maturation as a Factor in Learning,” California 
Journal of Elementary Education, IV (November, 1935), 72-84. 
Reviews forty-four studies relating to maturation in terms of three questions: 
(1) What have psychology and biological sciences contributed to our knowledge 
of maturation? (2) What have studies in reading and arithmetic indicated to 
be the proper time to begin teaching these subjects? (3) What further research 
in this field would be valuable to education? 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Problems in learning as the core of an introductory educational psychology.— 
The volume under review! treats a somewhat broader field than its principal 
title suggests; some may feel that the subtitle, contrariwise, is too inclusive. 
There can be no question that the experimental literature on learning is a, 
if not the, proper approach to the study of educational psychology. The author’s 
statements in the Preface of this book make clear his views as to the major con- 
tent of a first course in the psychology of education. This textbook has been 
planned as an introductory course for advanced undergraduate students of edu- 
cation or as a graduate course in psychology in the field of learning. 

Davis has made no attempt to systematize the facts of learning around any 
single theoretical position. He presents the rival theories in a critical manner, 
but the student is left the task of selecting his own systematic position. The 
problem attitude is the hope of the author, and he has succeeded unusually well. 

The earlier chapters are, in content, about what one would expect, for ex- 
ample, the objectives and methods of educational psychology, the bases of im- 
provement, neurological considerations, various kinds of learning, permanence 
of learning, transfer and interference, incentives and interests, etc. Less antici- 
pated, and reflecting the author’s interests in the training of teachers, are such 
topics as guidance techniques, methods of study, measurement of achievement, 
and the relations of mental and physical traits. The inclusion of a section on 
guidance, for example, in view of the largely unscientific nature of the literature 
on this important issue, might have been expected to prove no asset to the 
volume. This danger has been obviated by the author by his decision to confine 
the discussion to a few considerations for which there is reasonably adequate ex- 
perimental support. The inclusion of a chapter on the measurement of achieve- 
ment in the school subjects surely needs no defense in a book which will probably 
be read largely by educators. There may be an overemphasis, in point of space, 
on such a doubtful measure as the achievement quotient; at the same time, as 
Jordan suggests in his Foreword, both the advantages and the limitations of 
such quotients are fairly stated and there is no special pleading on the part of 
the author. 


Robert A. Davis, Psychology of Learning: A Textbook in Educational Psychology. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xii+490. $3.00. 
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In comparison with the more traditional textbook in educational psychology, 
this volume may be said to place relatively small emphasis on the inherited 
nature of man and on individual differences. The restriction of the first-men- 
tioned topic seems to be in line with modern tendencies in teaching. The re- 
viewer feels that the volume would not have been weakened by expanding the 


citations to the literature on individual differences. 
G. M. Rucu 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A functional educational psychology —For fifteen years after the appearance 
of Thorndike’s three-volume Educational Psychology (and the accompanying 
briefer course), textbooks in the field were dominated by the vigor and origi- 
nality of that work. Only within the last three or four years have departures 
from that model become common. The book under review' is an example of 
such departure. There is less specific emphasis on original nature as distinct 
from learned response; “instinct” does not appear in the index. The authors 
regard “the so-called ‘laws of learning’... .as having been prematurely and 
unwarrantably fixed” (p. iv). The distinctively Thorndikian terminology has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

The authors consider educational psychology to have a central and basic 
position in any program of teacher training. The first paragraph of the Preface 
mentions Peik’s findings that teachers in service placed educational psychology 
first of the professional courses for “helpfulness in educational thinking.” In 
accordance with recent trends, the organization of the book tends to be as much 
practically functional as logical. Thus, the chapter after the introduction deals 
with “Reading and Study Habits.’”’ A chapter on statistics follows, then a chap- 
ter on “Basic Principles of Measurement,”’ with chapters on “Aptitude Tests,” 
‘Educational Achievement Tests,’’ and ‘Measurement of Interests, Attitudes, 
and Other Personality Traits” next in order. Later come chapters on “The In- 
tellectually Gifted Child,” “The Subnormal Child,” and “The Maladjusted 
Child.”” There is a healthy emphasis on the importance of classroom experimen- 
tation with actual subject matter as compared with laboratory experimentation 
on graduate students with nonsense syllables. Sensitive to recent work, the 
authors include a chapter in the field of ‘Aesthetics in Education.” 

There is a desirable skepticisrn about much of the research in learning. Thus, 
the authors mention that “the results of learning experiments are unfortunately 
limited in their application because so few of them have dealt with complex 
classroom situations” (p. 309). They also emphasize another point more often 
neglected: 

Another limitation of previous studies involving modifications of behavior in a school 
situation arises from the fact that such studies have dealt largely with data for groups. 
Certain principles have been formulated and procedures established with the assump- 


* Alvin C. Eurich and Herbert A. Carroll, Educational Psychology. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. viiit+436. $2.24. 
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tion, in most instances, that what seems effective for the group as a whole will also be 
effective for a given individual. But, as the evidence concerning individual differences 
accumulates, it becomes more and more clear that a particular situation set up to pro- 
duce a specified change may modify the behavior of a given pupil in one direction, of 
another pupil in a different direction, and have no effect whatsoever on a third pupil 
[p. 310]. 

There is no attempt to “characterize the nature of the learning process in 
terms of what takes place in the nervous system,” since, quoting Lashley, “ ‘it is 
doubtful that we know anything more about the mechanism of learning than 
did Descartes when he described the opening of the pores in the nerves by the 
passage of animal spirits’ ” (p. 311). All this may be confusing to the beginning 
student. The book might perhaps have been organized positively in a fashion 
somewhat more serviceable for him, but the critical attitude is desirable and 
emphasis on the individuality of the learning situation should be very healthy 
from the point of view of teaching. 

The arrangement of the material is simple and clear. Each chapter begins 
with a series of questions and ends with a consistent summary. In short, the 
book may be described as a straightforward modern textbook in the field, care- 
fully planned with reference to classroom use. The reviewer would like to see 
more emphasis on problems of social development, and he cannot agree with the 
authors that present ignorance regarding the emotions is such as to warrant a 
comparative neglect of problems of emotional adjustment. By and large, how- 
ever, the book may be considered a worth-while effort toward a more distinctive 


and functional educational psychology. 
SmpnEY L. PRESSEY 
OxHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


An experimental investigation of the motivation of learning.—One of the im- 
portant problems in the field of the psychology of learning relates to the moti- 
vating influences of various kinds and amounts of aftereffects, such as rewards 
and punishments. The problem of motivation has a twofold aspect. First, there 
is the question of the influence of aftereffects on a learner’s attitude toward a 
total learning situation and, second, there is the more narrow problem of the 
influence of aftereffects on a particular item of learning with which a reward or 
a punishment has been directly associated. The monograph under review! re- 
ports the results of an experimental attack on the latter problem. 

The study dealt with the specific problem of “the determination of the rela- 
tive influence upon learning of varying amounts of reward and of punishment 
given as aftereffects to particular connections in learning situations” (p. 1). 
The investigation included three separate experiments. In the first both reward 
and punishment were varied; in the second and the third the reward was varied 
but the punishment was kept constant. 

* Robert T. Rock, Jr., The Influence upon Learning of the Quantitative Variation of 
After-Effects. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 650. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xii+-78. $1.50. 
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The first two experiments involved learning a code consisting of eighty items; 
the last was concerned with learning forty different tasks or items in ball-tossing. 
Each learner was given a number of trials with each list of items during a single 
learning period, the repetition of any one item being first preceded by the pres- 
entation in rapid succession of a large number of other items. A response to an 
item was followed at once by some form of reward or punishment, the nature of 
which was determined by the quality of the response. 

The reward consisted either in the announcement that the response was 
“right” or, in addition, in the presentation of a small money award. The punish- 
ments used in the first experiment consisted either in the statement that the 
response was “wrong” or, in addition, in assessing a small money penalty, the 
former being used also in the last two experiments in keeping punishment con- 
stant. The money award or penalty was varied in amount from one-tenth to 
eight-tenths of a cent. 

The experimenter is to be commended for the thorough-going manner in 
which he conducted his investigation. A total of 325 subjects were included in 
the three experiments, 75 being boys and girls eleven and twelve years of age 
and the remainder being graduate students. All subjects except the children 
were paid for the time spent in participating in the experiment in addition to 
being given the cash rewards. The total rewards earned amounted to almost two 
hundred dollars, and the total time spent in collecting the data for the study was 
more than three hundred hours. The data were subjected to an exhaustive anal- 
ysis, and the results were thoroughly examined to determine their statistical 
significance. 

In general, variation of the reward did not result in significant differences in 
the effects on learning, and the only significant difference ound in the effects 
of the various punishments on the elimination of wrong responses was a slight 
advantage in favor of money penalties over the mere statement that a response 
was wrong. The investigation also showed that rewards were much more effec- 
tive for learning than were punishments and that additional punishments for 
successive repetitions of erroneous responses increased rather than decreased the 
probability that such responses would recur. 

These results, together with the fact that the maximum reward used in any 
experiment was less than one cent, raise the question whether the subjects actu- 
ally derived significantly greater degrees of satisfaction from a large reward than 
they did from a small one. In the absence of such a difference the variation of 
the aftereffect would not have any significance to the learner; it would be an 
objective fact only and consequently could not be expected to result in differ- 
ences between the influences on learning of various amounts of reward or punish- 
ment. This fundamental matter was given but little attention in the report of 
the study. The experimenter also dealt only briefly with the significance of his 
results, his only attempt at interpretation consisting in a brief reference to the 
relation of his conclusions to Thorndike’s “acceptance” or “confirmatory”’ hy- 
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pothesis as to the influence of aftereffects. Despite these limitations, however, 
the results, as well as the technique of the investigation, should be very useful 
to those who undertake further study of the fundamental problem of motivation. 


EDWARD F. PoTTHOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A view without a point of view.—It is a healthy sign that the historical back- 
ground of education is coming into its own once more. The publication of Eby 
and Arrowood, The Development of Modern Education (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1934), is bound to make some difference in the present low estimate 
of the place of the history of education in the preparation of teachers, and 
Doughton’s book! should serve to reinforce this development. As its subtitle 
indicates, the book is intended “to integrate the history and philosophy of public 
education into one treatment, with the major emphasis upon philosophy” (p. ix). 

Modern Public Education serves the purpose of describing the nature and the 
origin of the basic points of view in education today as Bode’s Modern Educa- 
tional Theories (New York: Macmillan Company, 1927) performed a distinctive 
service in critically evaluating them. These two books will make a good combina- 
tion in courses which bear such titles as “Modern Educational Theories” pro- 
vided that the student is properly warned of the shortcoming of Modern Public 
Education indicated below. There is a difference between the two books, how- 
ever: in Bode’s book the basic points of view are treated as conflicting and in 
Doughton’s book they are regarded as aspects of the same and more general 
point of view. 

As one reads Doughton’s book, one is given the impression that the author 
supports all points of view, the result (seemingly) being oscillation and eclec- 
ticism. Statements which distinctly support Dewey appear in one paragraph, 
and in the next paragraph or sentence Bobbitt is much in evidence. In one place 
the author gives evidence of concern for the effective provision for a changing 
social order, and in the next section he supports the behavioristic theory of con- 
ditioning the child so that he will behave specifically in “desired ways.” In some 
places the author expounds independent thinking, only later to advocate in- 
doctrination. On the question of the relation of freedom and discipline, Dough- 
ton pays homage to both Bagley and Dewey, whose diametrically opposed views 
on this issue are well known. The following are typical statements (the italics 
are not in the original). 

I. DEWEY or Not DEWEY? 

[Supporting Dewey.] In our study we have defined education as a process of develop- 
ment which goes on in the individual human being as a result of his activity in and his 
reaction upon the environment and which, by giving enriched meaning to experience, 


tIsaac Doughton, Modern Public Education, Its Philosophy and Background: New 
Social Responsibilities of the Schools in a Democracy. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xx+730. $2.75. 
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increases his power to direct subsequent experience [p. 691]. [Each section of the book 
is introduced by a quotation from Dewey.] 

[Supporting Bobbitt.|. Formal and organized education is fundamentally the means 
which has been designed by the whole social group to influence the behavior and guide 
the development of children, in order that they might function effectively as adult members 
of the social group [p. 692]. 

There can be no disputing the statement . . . . from Bobbitt. The issue in current 
discussions of education is not over the fact of preparation for participation in the 
activities of the adult world, but rather over the best method of effecting this prepara- 
tion [p. 51]. 

II. MECHANISTIC OR ORGANISMIC, WHICH? 

[Supporting the mechanistic conception of behavior.] It is possible to predict and control 
the behavior of human beings by the same general methods as those exemplified in pre- 
diction and control of the behavior of natural energies [p. 692]. 

[Stressing the organismic concept of behavior.| The end product of this process [edu- 
cation], as of all natural processes, is a state of equilibrium, that is, equilibrium between 
the inner world of desire and the outer world of possibilities and impossibilities. This 
we have called the wholesome personality [p. 691]. 


III. INDOCTRINATION OR INDEPENDENT RECONSTRUCTION— 
Waicu Way EpucaTION? 

[Supporting the ideal of independent reconstruction.] It has been the thesis of this 
book that democracy has nothing to fear but very much to gain in the inurement of its 
children in critical judgment and discriminating choice of procedures in terms of conse- 
quences; in the development of responsibility in its citizens for all consequences that 
may follow upon any course of action so far as their insight and power may extend; 
and reasoned faith in expert judgment, but stern and exacting expectation of socially 
desirable consequences from experts, where personal knowledge cannot suffice. Thus 
democracy is not a form of government so much as an effective manner of group living 
[p. 695]. 

[Showing decided leanings toward indoctrination in speaking of the prediction and con- 
trol of human behavior through education.) This involves three factors: (1) a knowledge 
of the nature of these human beings and the conditions under which they will behave in 
the desired ways; (2) an ability to control the environment in such a manner as to influ- 
ence these human beings in these desired ways; (3) an ability to stimulate these human 
beings to activity within this environment [p. 692]. 

We have emphasized teaching as guidance of the growth of personality through 
manipulation of the environment wherein purposeful activity of children shall be 
stimulated and directed. Now the prime qualification of a guide is that he knows the 
way he taketh [p. 697]. 


The tendency toward oscillation and eclecticism is only too common in edu- 
cation as is shown by Francis E. Peterson in his study on Philosophies of Edu- 
cation Current in the Preparation of Teachers in the United States (Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 528. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1933). In fact, it may be maintained, with some justification, 
that Dewey himself, whose philosophy is the keynote of Doughton’s book, is, at 
least on the surface, subject to the charge of oscillation and eclecticism. There is 
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no education theorist in America, whether conservative or radical, who does not 
quote from Dewey’s writings and, at least by implication, claim agreement with 
his views. Democracy and Education seems to be much like the Bible, which, as 
a cynic is said to have remarked, “the devil can cite for his purpose.” 

_ The discussion of the origin of the four points of view which constitute the 
subject matter of Doughton’s book is excellent, perhaps one of the best on rec- 
ord. The treatment of the organic concept of behavior in relation to the child- 
centered philosophy is an admirable-contribution to the subject, as is the treat- 
ment of personality. The reviewer has no hesitation in recommending the book 
to students of education who wish to enlighten themselves on the origin and the 
development of four of the major contemporary points of view in education, 
namely, (1) “the child-centered point of view,” (2) “the scientific point of view,” 
(3) “the social point of view,” and (4) “the personalistic point of view.” 


PrepRro T. ORATA 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Race problems and educational administration.—Since school law has only 
recently been recognized as a fertile source of materials for educational research, 
new studies in this field are of particular interest. A study of the legal aspects 
of the problems relating to the separation of races in the public schools has been 
completed at Temple University.* 

Early in Risen’s report he points out that racial prejudice is not on the decline 
and that changing conditions have often tended to intensify racial dissension. 
For many years racial segregation was almost entirely a southern problem, but 
following 1910 such a large migration of negroes northward has taken place that 
this situation has changed. There is no unanimity of opinion as to how this 
problem should be solved. Educators facing it must develop their own policies 
and prepare their own plans, based on existing constitutional, statutory, and 
common-law principles. 

The purpose of this study is to discover “those issues, pertinent to separation 
of races in public schools, that have been legislated upon by lawmaking bodies 
or adjudicated by the higher courts of the United States and the several states”’ 
and to enumerate and summarize “the various legal principles laid down by the 
courts in their decisions, so that the educator may know what the judiciary has 
said with reference to the problem”’ (p. 5). 

The report is divided into five parts: (1) introduction; (2) quotations from 
various state and federal constitutions and statutes pertinent to the problem 
under consideration, together with the author’s comments on each; (3) an enu- 
meration and a discussion of legal principles derived from an analysis of court 
decisions; (4) briefs of the leading state and federal cases relating to the separa- 
tion of races in public schools; and (5) summary and conclusions. A classified 
bibliography and a table of cases are also included. 


t Maurice L. Risen, Legal Aspects of Separation of Races in the Public Schools. Phila- 
delphia: Temple University, 1935. Pp. 142. 
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As a result of his investigation the author arrives at certain conclusions con- 
cerning the laws. He finds, among other things, that the negro is not alone in 
being affected by separation laws but that Indians, Chinese, Mongolians, Moors, 
and Eskimos are also affected. He also finds that ten states forbid race separa- 
tion in the public schools, eighteen make it mandatory, four states have laws 
permitting it, and fifteen are silent on the matter. Congress, with power over 
education in the District of Columbia and in the territories, has seen fit to 
provide separate schools for negroes in the District of Columbia and for In- 
dians and Eskimos in Alaska. 

From his study of court decisions Risen concludes that there are certain 
principles which are generally accepted by the courts. In the absence of specific 
constitutional provisions to the contrary, the legislature has the power to pass 
laws compelling or allowing separation of races in the public schools, but 
no race may be excluded for reasons not equally applicable to all races. Where 
laws provide for separation, boards of education must provide equal, but not 
necessarily identical, facilities for both races. In the absence of a law permitting 
separation, a board of education may not segregate races, the board having only 
such power as is given it by the legislature. Where the law permits separation, 
however, and vests discretionary power with the board, the actions of the board 
in administering the law may not be challenged unless it can be shown that 
such actions are fraudulent or arbitrary. 

This study should prove to be of interest and value to those interested in the 
study of race problems as well as to educators and legislators interested in those 
phases of educational planning affected by race dissension. It is more than an 
ordinary report; it is a source book as well, containing copies of pertinent laws 
and briefs of important cases. It is well written and well organized and gives 
every evidence of thorough preparation. Undoubtedly, the author has made a 
contribution to the fields of school law and race problems. 


LEE O. GARBER 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


An experiment in child nutrition —During the past few decades it has been 
conclusively demonstrated in nutrition laboratories throughout the world that 
relatively small changes in the diets of animals used in experiment may produce 
profound improvement in their growth and other aspects of physical develop- 
ment. Though it is generally agreed that these results are in the main applicable 
to man, the final test must be applied to human beings. The difficulty, however, 
lies in the long life-span of the human being and the inability to follow results 
of feeding programs over sufficiently long periods to indicate significance. 
Nevertheless, any data gained about human beings are of distinct value. 

A contribution of this type is a report of Rose and Borgeson' of an experi- 


* Mary Swartz Rose and Gertrude M. Borgeson, Child Nutrition on a Low-priced 
Diet: With Special Reference to the Supplementary Value of an Egg a Day, the 
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ment recently carried out in a day nursery in New York City. This experiment 
extended over approximately a two-year period and was designed to determine 
the value of adding an egg a day to the diets of preschool children. Two groups 
of about fifty children each were paired on the basis of age and other significant 
factors. One group served as the control, and each child in the other group 
received a dietary supplement of an egg a day. A nutritionist supervised the 
meals at the nursery and administered the supplementary feeding. She also 
worked with the parents in the homes to insure their continued co-operation in 
the project. Measurements of height and weight were made at stated intervals. 
Medical and dental examinations, posture pictures, roentgen-ray pictures of 
the wrists, hemoglobin tests, and records of colds and digestive upsets were also 
utilized to assess the physical status and progress of the two groups. To check 
the results, a parallel study was conducted on rats reared on the same types of 
diets as the children (both control and experimental groups) through four 
generations. 

The results demonstrate strikingly the difficulty in determining in human 
beings the result of a dietary régime over short periods. The study also shows 
the value of the rat-feeding experiment as supplementary evidence for human 
studies. For the children the only positive findings were that the hemoglobin 
values tended to be higher in the egg than in the no-egg group, and the duration of 
colds tended to be shorter in the group receiving the supplement than for the con- 
trol group. The differences were not significant but were in the direction of what 
would logically be expected. The animal experiment, however, furnished clear- 
cut evidence of the value of the egg supplement. The value was evidenced by sig- 
nificantly better growth and better reproduction and lactation in the group receiv- 
ing the egg than in the control group. The authors point out that the twenty-one 
months of the study on children are equivalent to but twenty-one days in the 
life of the rat. This period is too short to show the results of differences in diets 
other than the results of severely inadequate compared with adequate diets, 
such as bread and water versus bread and milk. To show the less severe de- 
ficiencies, such as the effect of sub-optimal intake of Vitamin A, would require 
a period equivalent to five years in the life of a child. It is not surprising, then, 
that the results of the present study were not striking. 

The authors believe that the outstanding feature of the study is the evidence 
that good growth and development can be secured on low-cost diets (without 
eggs), such as can be afforded even in poorer homes, if the food is chosen with 
knowledge of nutritive values and administered with due regard for ease of 
digestion and regularity of consumption. The egg a day is regarded as an addi- 


tional factor of safety. 
Lyp1a J. RoBERTS 


Effect of Adding Orange Juice and of Replacing Egg by Liver. Child Development 
Monographs, No. 17. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 
xiv+1rio. 
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An experimental study of the kinds of pictures that children prefer —Too long 
have the schools been using adult ideals in choosing the pictures used for study 
in the primary grades. An interesting and worth-while scientific investigation 
has been made of children’s preferences in art by Jeanette Gertrude Morrison,? 
who has given some timely information to all teachers of art, especially to those 
engaged in revisions of courses of study. 

As a basis for her study Miss Morrison used the pictures listed for study in 
forty-eight courses of study and in selected books on the subject. Contrary to 
accepted ideas, she found that the pictures given first choice by children do not 
have children as the center of interest. Students of art education will be inter- 
ested to note much greater powers of appreciation in the third-grade child than 
are usually attributed to children at that level. Definite differences in the inter- 
ests of boys and girls were established. 

Writers of courses of study should recognize the fact that the real likings 
which children have for pictures have not been recognized and that greater 
growth in appreciation will no doubt result if attention is given to these “likings.” 

Miss Morrison’s procedure suggests a method of research which will be help- 
ful to teachers and supervisors of art who wish to carry the study further. 

FLossiE GUYER KySAR 
SUPERVISOR OF ART 
Pusic SCHOOLS, Fort WortTH, TEXAS 


An outstanding history of the last frontier—Joseph G. Masters, principal of 
the Central High School of Omaha, Nebraska, in his Stories of the Far West, has 
beyond question produced an outstanding book which will be of immense value 
in the intermediate grades. The material contained is unique, differing widely 
from the ordinary type of biographical material provided for children of Grade 
V. The subtitle, “Heroic Tales of the Last Frontier,” indicates that the author 
intends to lay emphasis on the romance and adventure which characterized the 
exploration of the Far West by mountain men and by Astorians. The author 
speaks with authority. He has produced a book which clearly is based on the 
principal original sources. In the Foreword attention is called to the personal 
acquaintances that the author has had with some of the men who participated 
in the great events described. He quotes frequently from contemporaneous ac- 
counts, selecting interesting and graphic material drawn principally from the 
forty-year period which followed the Louisiana Purchase. 


t Jeanette Gertrude Morrison, Children’s Preferences for Pictures Commonly Used in 
Art Appreciation Courses. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xii+56. 
$1.00. 

2 Joseph G. Masters, Stories of the Far West: Heroic Tales of the Last Frontier. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. Pp. xii+298. $0.92. 
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This textbook consists of 286 pages divided into nine chapters. The first 
chapter deals with the Louisiana Purchase and the exploration of a part of the 
purchased territory by Lewis and Clark. The Pike Expedition sent out about 
the same time by President Jefferson is unfortunately omitted. One chapter is 
given to a description of the prairie Indian tribes. This description goes into 
considerable detail, giving the names of tribes and linguistic groups and men- 
tioning their leading chiefs and some of their principal characteristics. The other 
seven chapters contain material which is mainly biographical. The chapters deal 
with the Astorians, Old Bill Williams, Jedediah Strong Smith, the “mountain 
men,” Joseph L. Meek, James Bridger, and Kit Carson. Each chapter consists 
of a series of sketches or stories describing outstanding adventures or incidents 
in the lives of these great figures of the early West. Some of the incidents, like 
the story of Madame Dorion or the story of the ship Tonquin, are dramatic in 
the extreme. 

Stories of the Far West is a well-bound and well-printed book, capable of 
standing wear of school or library usage. The textbook is well supplied with no 
less than seventy-four illustrations. In addition, two maps show the principal 
routes followed by the expeditions mentioned in the text. The illustrations not 
only are numerous but are exceedingly well chosen. Many of them are photo- 
graphs of places mentioned in the text. Some are photographs of relics and 
monuments connected with the stories included in the book. Many more are 
reproductions of drawings, paintings, or old prints, some of which are contem- 
poraneous with the events described. Almost without exception these illustra- 
tions are new material. The book, unfortunately, does not contain an index. 
However, it is greatly improved by a glossary. This glossary properly explains 
the meaning and the pronunciation of many special terms found solely or princi- 
pally in connection with the history of the Great Plains area. Under this classi- 
fication are such terms as: “Apache,” “Canyon de Chelly,” compadre, ‘“coulee,”’ 
or calabozo. The glossary also includes a great many words which could be found 
in an ordinary school dictionary, such as: “facetiously,” ‘“grandiloquent,” 
“graphic,” “limpid,” “intrepid,” or “potent.” 

The history stories contained in this book will appeal especially to children 
who live in the Far West. Pupils in many places west of the Missouri River will 
find that this book contains local historical material. This textbook also should 
have a strong appeal to boys and girls in all parts of the country. The opening- 
up of the last frontier constituted one of the most romantic periods in our his- 
tory. The final end of this frontier was perhaps the major event of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. It would be well, then, if all children from Maine 
to California were familiar with the heroism and romance associated with the 


early exploration of the Far West. 
D. S. BRAINARD 
StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, St. CLouD, MINNESOTA 
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